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For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE OBJECT LESSON THAT 
NEVER FAILS. 


BY REV. J. T. CRANE, D.D. 


HERE is one thing which children 
seldom lack, and that is advice. It 
is administered as profusely and in as 
many different ways as is water in a first 
class water-cure. They get it hot, and 
cold, and tepid ; the wet sheet, the sitz- 
bad, the douche, and the drizzle. There 
is no end to the contrivances to intro- 
duce it to their serious attention and 
make it duly impressive. And, alas! 
how much of it is lost, notwithstanding 
the solemn look, the admonitory finger, 
and even the emphatic thump which often 
accompany it. If all the wind, for in- 
stance, annually expended upon the hap- 
less children in Sabbath-school by wan- 
dering orators could be gathered into one 
fell blast it would be equal to a West 
India hurricane, or a Chinese cyclone. 
There is one lesson, however, which 
the scholars never forget to study, and 
that is the teacher himself. They note 
his dress, his look, his motions, the very 
way in which he sits in his chair and 
holds his book. They mark the expres- 
sion of his face and the tones of his voice. 
They see in what degree he is interested 
in the lesson, and what it is that interests 
him ; whether he is full of the geography, 
the history, the human or the divine ele- 
ment of it. They see how he looks and 
what he is doing before the exercises 
begin ; how he conducts himself during 
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the singing, , the prayer, , the addresses, 
and how he deals with the superintend- 
ent and the other teachers. 

Thus: the scholars involuntarily, and 
without knowing why, study the teacher 
more than they do the lesson. They 
look into his face more curiously than 
upon the printed page, and carry away 
with them a more vivid impression of it. 
They will remember the lesson, also, if 
it be taught in a manner to interest and 
impress them ; but the teacher himself 
will be connected indissolubly with it, 
and his words, and the tone in which he 
uttered them, be as vividly recollected as 
the thoughts uttered. 

Moreover, when the books are closed 
and the school is dismissed, the scholars 
will not cease to study the living lesson. 
All through the week, whenever and 
wherever they see their teacher, they 
study him. There may be no malicious 
intent in their watchfulness, no eager- 
ness to detect defects and inconsistencies. 
They are hardly conscious of the close- 
ness of their observation and the swift- 
ness with which they reach conclusions. 
In fact, they are not aware of the depth 
and permanency of the impressions 
which they are receiving; nevertheless, 
deep and permanent impressions are 
made continually for good or evil. 

It the teacher is a coasistent, faithful , 
everyday Christian, exemplifying in all 





his conduct the pure and lofty principles 
which he talks about before his class, 
they will see it and feel it. It is a more 
striking and impressive “object lesson” 
than was ever chalked on blackboard, 
or held up in the hand before the eyes 
of the school. Ifhe is careless in speech 
and action, with dim ideas of the right, 
and with a feeble conscience, they see it 
and feel it. They soon learn to dis- 
tinguish between the Sunday mask :; 
the real face which it vainly tries to con- 
ceal. 

These things are so obvious that it is 
useless to deny them or quarrel with 
them. A man’s charactgr stands behind 
all that he utters, either to give force to 
his words, or to destroy their effect. An 
anonymous opinion, quoted in contro- 
versy, has no value. Add a name to it, 
and the opinion has more or less weight, 
according to the weight of the author’s 
name. So it is, not only in the formal, 
printed page, but in the daily utterances 
of the lips. 

If the scholars have a genuine respect 
and love for their teacher; if they thor- 
oughly believe in his piety, his judgment 
and his intelligence, his words cannot 
fail to make an impression upon them. If 
his heart is not in his work, they too learn 
to be indifferent. If his daily conduct is 


not what it should be, they will not only 


every teacher, therefore, remember that 
he is himself the most impressive object 
lesson set before his class. 





‘For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 
“THE CHILD IS FATHER TO 
THE MAN.” 


BY MRS. AMELIA E, BARR, 


EN and women are at all times well 

inclined to boast; but this boast-— 
that “the child is father to the man”— 
includes such a manifest libel on child- 
hood that it deserves exposure. I do 
not deny that there are here and there 
men and women who have retained the 
beautiful; large, and loving character of 
their first years; and alas! I must also 
acknowledge that, here and there, there 
are children who are born in sin and 
evil desires and who show from their 
earliest years a proclivity for every kind 
of rascality. 

But both these cases are exceptional 
ones. Childhood generally is a beautiful 
possibility, which actual manhood re- 
deems at ruinous discount. Childhood 
is a large, vague world into which chil- 
dren step with souls as white as heaven ; 
and glad as the lark’s bursting into a 
jubilate. Manhood is an accumulation 
of facts, an implement wherewith to do 
daily labor and earn wages. 

‘Recall every phase of childhood and 
see how absolutely different it is to the 
adult state—the perfect trust, the per- 
fect innocence, the physical sweetness 
and beauty—how is this father to the 
jealous, suspicious, careful, unlovely 
man vho, in a monetary transac’ i, 
™ count after his own father) ‘ir 
say busingss is one thing, kinship an- 
other; “‘ be@ween two brothers, a lawyer”? 

Do children discount bills at 50 per 
cent., or “rob the poor, because he is 
poor’? Do children pawn their sister’s 
playthings, or rob their play-fellows to 
gamble with, and even then cheat and 
murder them? Do children, when their 
little hearts are almost broken with sor- 
row, what time they are cold, hungry, 
naked, ill-used, unloved, go hang or drown 
themselves? Who has ever known a 
child miser? Such a being would bea 
moral monster. Who has ever known a 
child bigot? Do children hate one an- 
other for the love of God, or express a 
wish to burn Fred or Minnie alive for 
not going to the same church or learn- 
ing the same Catechism as they do? Are 
there any Pecksniffs just four years old? 
Will a child forswear itself for a few 
dirty dollars? Will it lick the hands 





be deaf to his admonitions, but be tempt- 


and shoes of some cur in office, in order 
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that it also may have a snug kennel? 
Could you coax little three-year old to 
walk backward out of a room, because a 
man called a king was in it? And would 
he stand hours in waiting behind some 
minister’s chair? Whatever right men 
have to call themselves Democratic” 
or “Republican” is a contingent one; 
children are born democrats ; it is their 
natural condition. Do they ever court 
anybody, flatter anybody, run after any- 
body? No, indeed! If you want to 
know a child you must court him, Even 
if you have what he loves and wants he 
won’t shuffle and sham and write you a 
begging letter; he will honestly say, “I 
want some candy,” or “give me some 
marbles.” AndIam proud to say he 
will generally get it, for men don’t cease 
to love the virtues that they have ceased 
to practice. 

We are far too apt to think of a child 
as a nonentity; a creature without char- 
acter, whose mind is a blank which life 
is to fillup. God sends no blanks into 
life. On each young soul he writes in 
divine caligraphy “Faith,” “Truth,” 
““Luve,” “Hope.” Parents too often 
do their best to wipe out, or write over, 
the original directions, but except in a 
few woeful cases even this is a work of 
Time. Every child at first has “Faith” 
in all things, and with the majority, oh 
how great is their faith! Ah me! that 
ever we should fall away from its sub- 
limity of trust. If we could only trust 
“our Father in heaven” as they trust us 
on earth; trust him for food, for cloth- 
ing, for pleasure, for affection, for time 
present, for time to come. But it is a 
hard struggle for the best of adult Chris- 
tians to “become a little child” in this 
respect, 

And how truthful they are until we 
teach them to conceal! If they do not 
like a person or a thing they will frankly 
say so without prevarication. Ask them 
the reason and out it will come without 
reserve or apology. “You are cross,” 
or “you are mean,” or “you beat my 
dog,” or even, perhaps, the unpalatable 
and imipolitic “you are ugly.” They 
will be taught to lie by fear of punish- 
ment, or hope of reward ; they will learn 
to act admiration for what they despise ; 
they will grow to be double-tongued and 
double-faced ; they will abrogate the law 
of truth which God wrote on their young 
souls, or learn in years “to be as other 
men,” but the question for parents is: 
Whose is the greater sin in this second 
fall? 

We adults talk a great deal about love, 
but no one, no, not even a mother, loves 
with the pure unselfishness of a little 
child. We love our children because 
they are ours, because they are beautiful, 
interesting, intelligent, dependent on our 
care, Children love independent of any 
such considerations. They pour out a 
wealth of the purest love upon parents, 
nurses, pets, that are ugly, cross, angi with- 
out an apparently lovable phe 
What tears and prayers and service 
of affection some children expend on 
drunken and unloving parents! What 
admiration and loyalty for pets, in 
whom no one else can see anything to 
be desired! Outside appearances do not 
deceive them. I had once a dear old 
negro woman as a nurse, who was ugly 
enough to have been the witch Sycorax, 
but the babies kissed her black homely 
face, and fondled her big unshapely 
bands, and divined the great loving soul 
beneath its uncouth covering without a 
moment’s hesitation. Adult Christians 
have to be very close to God, very near 
to heaven, before they attain again to 
this godlike love that knows no respect 
for persons. 

When we think of what little children 





really are, we know how Christ must 
have loved them. How amid the moral 
dreariness of adult life he found in them 
sweetest companionship, And I have 
no doubt they loved him, Never would 
they be afraid to ask him questions ; they 
would follow his steps, and look for his 
smile, and tell him all their troubles and 
nestle in hisarms. From the child-soul 
of Christ, untainted by. earth, came the 
ever blessed gospels; and a modern 
preacher was just right when he said, 
“ A little child is a New Testament with 
a soul in it,” 
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A PAGE FROM A CHILD'S 
JOURNAL. 


BY MARY J. PORTER. 





It seems a year since merning, 
So many things are done 
Between the early rising 
And setting of the sun. 


I helped mamma with break fast, 
And helped my sisters dress, 
Helped Susan wash the dishes— 

Helped every one, I guess. 


And then I learned my lessons, 
And then I went to school. 

My tasks were all quite perfect— 
Except that ugly rule, 


When study hours were over 
I went to see Aunt Jane,— 

She sent me with a message 
To poor, old Father Blane. 


The walk was long and dusty,— 
I thought it very warm ; 

And heavy was the satchel 
That dangled from my arm. 


It seemed that rest was near me 
When I had reached my home; 
But darling little Bennie 
Lay shouting “ Minnie’s come!” 


I snatched him from his cradle 
And took him out to play; 
He little knew how tired 
His sister was to-day. 


But One above has helped me 
With duties great and small; 
I tell Him all my troubles; 
I'm sure He sees them all. 


I call to mind the lesson 

Last Sunday we were taught ; 
Perhaps I learned it better 

Than my good teacher thought. 


And, now, to-night, it rests me,— 
Oh, more than I can tell,— 

To think that Christ was weary 
Sitting on Jacob’s Well. 
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ABOUT CONSCIENCE. 


BY ‘“ PROFESSOR,” 


HE most important of all knowledge 
is the knowledge of duty. Someone 
may ask, Is not the knowledge of God 
more important than the knowledge of 
duty? The knowledge of God cannot be 
separated from the knowledge of duty, 
‘We must know God in order that we 
may know our duty. All duty is due 
to him. His will is the rule of duty. We 
must know God in order to know his will. 
Our duties are commonly divided into 
those we owe to God, to our fellow men, 
and to ourselves; but the first includes 
all duties. It is our duty to treat our 
neighbor kindly ; it is God’s will that we 
should treat our neighbor kindly. Hence 
to treat him kindly is a duty to God. 
The distinction is founded upon the im- 
mediate object of action. Some have 
God directly for their object, some have 
their fellow men for their object, and some 
have themselves. In respect to all we are 
under obligation to do the will of God. 
How do we acquire a knowledge of 
duty? It is somewhat surprising that 
this question is so seldom asked, and so 
seldom accurately answered.’ Many seem 
to be under an impression that we have 
a special organ or instrument by which we 
gain a knowledge of duty. We have been 
80 accustomed to hear the power of per- 
eeiving duty personified, that we con- 





‘sider it as entirely separate from our 


personality. We hear conscience spoken 
of as informing us of our duty, reproving 
us when we are wrong, warning us of 
danger, and rewarding us for well doing. 
Hence we come to conceive of conscience 
as almost invested with personality. 

Now, when we affirm that man has a 
conscience, we simply affirm that the 
mind has the power to perceive duty and 
to feel obligation to perform, just as it 
has the power to perceive, truth and to 
feel the effects of it. 

The constant personification of con- 
science has led to errors that would not 
have been entertained by any mind, if 
the facta of the case had been kept in 
view—if it had been seen that conscience 
is simply the mind’s power of seeing 


duty. The mind, it is well known, is | 


liable to error; it may fail to see some 
truths correctly. Nothing is better known 
than the fact that the human mind is fal- 
lible, is liable to err. A question alluded 
to above is, Is conscience fallible? This 
question is readily answered when we 
come to understand it to mean, “ Is the 
mind infallible in its investigations and 
conclusions respecting duty, or is it lia- 
ble in cases of obscurity and difficulty to 
fall into error ?” 

May a man’s conscience tell him 
that an act is right when it is really 
wrong? May a man think a thing is 
true when it is false ? 





ABOUT GETTING THINGS DONE. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 
F we could be always at our best, there 
would be no trouble about getting 
things done. Every Monday morning 
we could then look ahead as a traveler 
does on a straight road, and say, “ By 
Saturday night I will be so far. I will 
have finished that piece of work, have 
renovated that room, have comforted 
that friend in her trouble, have found 
out the secret of that science, have read 
that book,” etc. The thousand different 
little things that make up life’s sum and 
total would adjust themselves, and from 
week to week we could survey our life- 
work, as the mason looks on the wall 
that he is building, seeing our progress, 
and feeling that we were going on. It 
would all be so quiet, too. Like a tem- 
ple rising without sound of hammer, or 
jar of tool, or dissonant voices of work- 
men, the structure of our lives would rise 
upward and heavenward. Jf only we 
were always at our best! 

But how many of us this summer have 
been jaded and worn, wearied and shorn 
of our strength ! Some of us have gone 
to the hills to be rested, and some have 
been lulled by the long anthem of the 
sea. Nature has taken us to her motherly 
bosom and held us tenderly. As the 
cooler yo come, and the skies begin to 
have in them prophetic hints of the au- 
tumn beauty, we feel anew the stirrings 
of desire to do something that shall 
stand. Others again who read this page 
have not had time to rest, even amid the 
bloom and brightness of the year’s love- 
liest season. They have been so occu- 
pind in ministering to others that they 

ave not been able to consider their own 
needs. It is with them as it used to be 
with a dear woman whom I knew. She 
had a husband and sons who were 
pertocy devoted to her, and who would 

ave been willing any day or any hour 
to have laid down their lives for her. But 
it never occurred to any of them to say on 
a hot August Saturday morning, “ Dear, 
we can live without pies and cake to-day. 
Sit somewhere in the cool and take your 
ease, and let us feast on plainer fare.” 
On the contrary, she toiled like a slave, 
and her life, a veritable burnt sacrifice, 
was wholly offered up for her home. She 
died a martyr to constant work, but no- 
body in her household or among her 
neighbors seemed to realize it. It was to 
them a mysterious Providence only, that 
one 80 loved and so needed should be 
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taken away. So was the precious oint- 
ment poured in vain. No one has a 
right to be thus prodigal of one’s self. 

Lo get things done one must have some 
measure of soul and of bodily health. 
The one is greatly dependent upon the 
other. Many a spirit walks in darkness, 
seeing no clear light from the land be- 
yond, because the house it dwells in is 
ravaged by disease. Cheerful faith and 
courage are nearly impossible to a suf- 
ferer from a relentless form of dyspepsia. 
Yet how can we live through a single 
day comfortably and profitably unless we 
have the simple-hearted faith that feels 
Jesus present, 

There are two or three suggestions that 
may be helpful to some. I have tried 
them. 

In the first place it is right, and it is 
besides, most important, that we take 
time to keep well. An hour spent in 
needful rest is not lost or wasted, though 
you take it out of the very heart of mor- 
ning or afternoon. You will do twice as 
much in the hours that follow it, and be 
stronger and fresher for the respite. Do 
not a second time eat a thing that gave 
you @ headache, or kept you. awake and 
suffering from indigestion half the night. 
However your palate may desire the de- 
licacy, if it lessen your capacity for use- 
fulness by lowering the tone of your 
health, even temporsrily, use self-denial 
and go without it. By proper regard for 
the laws that govern bodily well-being 
you may triple your power for work and 
for enjoyment, 

In the second place, take time for 
thought.of God. Do we realize, we busy 
people, how recklessly we abbreviate our 
hours of devotion? How little space we 
spare for God? Hours? Some of us can 
compress into one poor meagre hour a 
week, exclusive of Sundays and prayer- 
meeting nights, our time spent in read- 
ing the Bible and in prayer. To be 
blessed and tranquil, and growing spirit- 
ually, we must commune with the invisi- 
ble. A few hurried moments in the morn- 
ing, a few tired moments in the evening, 
a fragmentary dash at Matthew or Mark, 
and a few verses hastily read with the sense 
of a duty accomplished, are not enough 
to lift one over the roughness and ma- 
terialities of every day. They are better 
than no reading and better than no 
prayer; but to have a living sense of the 
nearness of God, one must abide in him. 
We ought to read more of the Bible at a 
time than we do. 

Ruskin tells us in a recent paper how, 
when he was a boy, he read the whole 
Bible straight through with his mother, 
from the first chapter of Genesis to the 
last chapter of Revelation over and over, 
and again and again, till the facts and 
phrases of God’s word had become in- 
terwoven with his life, part and parcel of 
its texture. If mothers and sons would 
thus daily read the Bible together, it 
would consecrate the home as nothing 
else could. 

No time spent in prayer is wasted, if 
the peorer only inspire to painstaking 
work. 

In the third place, to get things done, 
it is essential that life externally be con- 
ducted according to some system or plan. 
Perhaps you cannot adhere very rigidly 
to a plan, and your interruptions may be 
many; but without any method to guide 
you, you will find that your efforts are 
wasted and your aims fall flat. The 
systematic person lays tracks of steel 
over which the loaded car glides easily. 
The unsystematic person takes the same 
weight, jolting and creaking, over the 
cobble-stones. 

It is well to begin with children, and 
to teach them, and help them to arrange 
their time, and to secure certain hours 
for certain duties. It will make life ea- 
sier for them by and by, if they are early 
trained to accuracy and method. Do 
not let them drift in a purposeless way, 
as if they were not immortal and res- 
ponsible. Do not be content to drift 
yourself!—The Christian Banner. 





PESTALOZZI?S APHORISMS. 


The Little Child. 


A MONG the passages of the Sacred Vo- 
41 lume, which throw most light on thestate 
of mind which is best fitted for the reception 
of Christian truth, I have always considered 
as one of the most illustrative, these words 
of the Saviour, “ Whoscever shall not re- 
ceive the Kingdom of God as a little child, 
shall in no wise enter therein.” 
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What can there be in a “little child,” 
deserving to be compared with a state of 
readiness with the Christian faith ? 

It cannot be an effort of morality, or an 
attempt at high perfection, for the infant is 
incapable of any. 

It cannot be any degree of knowledge or 
intellectual refinement, for the infant is a 
stranger to both. 

What, then, can it be, except that feeling 
of love and confidence, of which the mother 
is, for a time, the first and only object? 

That feeling is analogous, in its nature and 
agency, to the state of mind described by 
the name of faith. 

It does not rest upon a conviction of the 
understanding ; but it is more convincing 
than any syllogism could have been. 

Not Seine founded upon it, it cannot be 
injured by reasoning; it has to do with the 
heart only. 

It is prior to the development of all the 
other faculties. 

If we ask for its origin, we can only say 
that it is instructive. 

Or, if we mean to resolve an unmeaning 
expression into the truth, it is a gift of Him, 
who has called into life all the hosts of the 
creation, in whom “ We live and move, and 
have our being.” 

Analogous to that emotion, like it, im- 
parted by the Giver of all that is good, is the 
state of mind of those who “ believe to the 
saving of the soul.” 

Though infinitely elevated above it, yet 
it partakes in like manner of the nature of a 
feeling as well as a conviction. 

Arising from both, it is invested with 
that energy which “brings forth fruits of 
love.” 

It proves that true faith is kindred in its 
nature to active love, and that “he that 


‘ loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is 


love.” 

That emotion in the infant mind can be 
dearer to none than to a Christian mother. 

Let her be convinced that there is only 
one way for her to manifest her maternal 
affection. 

That way is, to watch over the gift of 
God to her child, to be thankful to the 
Giver, and hoping that from him may 
come “the increase ;” to do all in her power 
to unfold the germ; to be mild and firm, 
and persevering in the task; to look to her 
own heart for a motive, and to Heaven for 
the blessing.— Brooklyn Journal of Educa- 
tron. 
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TEACHING CREAM, LIVING SKIM- 
MILK. 





BY “THEODORE.” 


HEN our country cousins visit us 

who are in the large cities or towns 
they are sure to be impressed with: the 
advantages which they enjoy at home in 
the way of pure rich milk and cream. 
The cream of the village*milkman would 
not be satisfactory on their home tables, 
if called skimmed milk, and of course 
that which is called “skimmed milk” in 
the town, is disowned by one who is ac- 
customed to drink from the pans which 
have been skimmed in a country spring- 
house. The milk is the basis from which 
the cream is taken. Good milk alone 
will furnish rich cream, and the richer 
the milk of course the better the cream. 
No one would t to set away pans of 
skimmed-milk and gather abundance of 
rich cream from them. Milk of good 
quality set away will give good cream 
and still remain good “skim-milk.” 

The skimmed milk of commerce is that 
which was in the mind of the person who 

inted out a low kind of Christian living 
in a professor of religion, as of the 
“skimmed milk” kind; and the 
“cream ” of the country with its richness 
as the teaching of the same professor. 
With every true and good teacher his 
teaching should be the “cream” which 
rises from the milk of his experience in 
daily living. Of course if the milk be good 
the cream cannot be poor, and if the milk 
be poor the cream cannot be very good. 
No one expects to improve cream by the 
addition of skimmed milk, much less by 
adding water to it. A teacher whe fails 
to live out his teaching, and to present 
a “life and conversation becoming the 
gospel,” need not be surprised if his in- 
structions accomplish little good. 

It is sometimes a matter of surprise, 
and always of sorrow, to see how indiffer- 
ent some teachers are about their exam- 
ple as contradictory to their words. 
They pull their oars vigorously up stream 
= one day and then float down for six 

ys, 








A man’s words are accepted as being 
earnest just in proportion as he backs 
them up by his “living.” Paul in wri- 
ting to the Romans presses this point in 
thesecond chapter. The man whois confi- 
dent and boastful even as a “ guide and 
teacher ” is asked this question, “ Teach- 
est thou not thyself?” While making a 
boast of the law, do you dishonor God 
by breaking the law? The man must 
not steal and lie, and speak evil words, 
and do sinful things, if he expects to 
lead others to love and obey the law. 

One explanation of the question, “ Why 
do we see such little fruit from the teach- 
ing in our schools?” is this: Because so 
much of it is good in words, but weak or 
bad in life. 

Scholars will not rise to the practice of 
a life which is higher than that of their 
teacher as a general rule; if they do their 
teacher will a hindrance and not a 
help to them. The parent should always 
keep before the child, the pastor should 
head the flock, being “an ensample to the 
believers ;”’ and the teacher should walk 
in the path which he points out to his 
scholar. 

Let us have richer living, more of the 
“cream” and less of the “skimmed 
milk” in the daily work and walk of 
teachers, and we shall quickly see a great 
change in the lives of those who look to 
them for instruction. Let us have 
“ cream” and “ good milk ” in the teach- 
ing and in the life. By all means let the 
life be rid of that weak, watery, chalk- 
colored character which belongs to so 
much of the “skimmed milk ” on which 
multitudes are fed at the present day. 
Teach up to the standard which the 
Bible gives, and seek to live as high as 
you teach. 





THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
HARVEST. 


BY JANE CREWDSON, 





For the sunshine and the rain, 
For the dew and for the shower, 
For the yellow, ripened s 
And the golden harvest hour, 
We biess Thee, O our God! 


For the heat and for the shade, 
For the giadness and the grief, 
For the tender, sprouting blade, 
And for the nodding sheaf, 
We bless ihee, O our God! 


For the hope’and for the fear, 
For the storm and for the peace, 
For the trembling and the cheer, 
And for the glad increase, 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


Our hands have tilled the sod, 
And the torpid seed bave sown; 
But the quickening was of God, 
And the praise be His alone. 
We bless Thee, OU our God! 


For the sunshine and the shower, 
For the dew and for the rain, 
For the goiden harvest nour, 
And for the garnered _— 
We bless Thee, O our God! 


— The Sunday at Home. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
TRUTH. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 


RE the office and value of truth always 
understood by those who declaim re- 
specting its importance? One would be 
led to think that truth is a sort of talisman, 
whose possession is necessarily attended 
by untold advantages. 

We do not propose to speak of truth 
in the abstract, of which we have but a 
faint apprehension, but of truth in the 
only form in which we have seen it—in 
the form of propositions. There are 
true propositions in relation to a great 
variety of subjects. These form the sub- 
ject matter of all knowledge. 

Truth is said to be the nutriment of 
the mind; that is, its possession contri- 
butes to the growth of the mind, as food 
contributes to'the growth of the body. 
There is some analogy in the case, but 
not much. The mere presence of knowl- 
edge in the mind is not necessarily con- 
ducive to growth. Growth-power is the 
result of the right exercise of mind in 
pursuit of knowledge. If all the knowl- 
edge of a learned man could, by some 
process, be instantaneously transferred 
to the mind of an ignorant man, leaving 
his me tal habits unchanged, it would 





add but slightly, if at all, to his mental 
stature. Exertion, and not the presence 
of knowledge, is the condition of growth. 
Truth is thus valuable as the means of 
developing the mental powers. 

It is also valuable as directing the ex- 
ercise of those powers aright. A man 
takes command of a ship which is to 
cross the ocean. He must have a knowl- 
edge of the truths pertaining to naviga- 
tion, or he cannot guide the ship to the 
desired haven. A man proposes to visit 
distant countries. He must know the 
direction of those countries and the 
methods of reaching them, or he cannot 
be a successful traveler. 

A man aspires to be a statesman. He 
must know the condition of his country— 
her wants and the method of supplyin 
those wants, or he cannot be a successfu 
statesman. 

In every department of life knowledge 
is the guide to wise action. The more 
minute and accurate the knowledge, the 
better the condition for wise action. 

Truth bears the same relation te action 
in the religious life that it does to the 
secular life. In order that a man may 
do the will of God he must know what 
that will is. The more perfect his knowl- 
edge, the more perfect may be his obe- 
dience. His obedience cannot be more 

rfect than his knowledge. Accurate 

nowledge is a — condition of 
success in the religious life, as it is in 
any department of professional life. 
Hence we see the reason why a knowl- 
edge of the truth is so persistently re- 
quired by the Scriptures. 

Regard for truth is not bigotry. He 
who insists on the importance of an ac- 
curate knowledge of religious truth is 
not a bigot. He who thinks that a man’s 
views of truth are of little consequence, 
if he is honest, has very defective views 
of truth. A man’s belief must influence 
his life, and if his belief is wrong his 
life must be wrong. 

Liberality, true liberality, is a good 
thing, but indifference to truth is not 
liberality. Hostility to truth is not liber- 
ality. It would be an interesting and 
profitable inquiry, how far distant is the 
professed liberality of some from hos- 
tility to evangelical truth ? 





MATERNITY IN SACRIFICE. 


RSENE HOUSSAYE, Paris corres- 
pondent of The New York Tribune, 
in a recent letter writes: 


The South of France is drowned in 
tears after having been drowned in 
floods. It is a lost year, the beginning of 
ruin for that beautiful country, whose 
normal state is sunshine and joy. The 
journals and the telegraphs have told you 
all about these misfortunes, but you know 
little about the private tragedies which 
have melted even Paris to tears. I will 
tell you one story among many. 

A young mother is awakened by the in- 
undation. She has two children, twins, 
at the breast, little girls. The water 
invades her house; it is night and the 
hour is full of terror. The husband takes 
care of himself and mounts on the roof. 
But the woman thinks only of her child- 
ren; she ties them to her breast with a 
scarf, and as she is about to swim from 
the house she thinks that the bread 
trough will serve as a boat. The house 
is tottering as the mothe? embarks in her 
frail boat. She is scarcely out of the 
house when it goes to pieces, The hus- 
band disappears in the ruins. The little 
boat floats away, but strikes against a 
tree and is overturned. The poor woman 
seizes a branch and climbs into the tree 
with the strength of.a lioness fighting 
for her young. But the tree is young; 
it bends; it will not hold all three. The 
mother sees that the end has come, but 
her motherhood is not conquered. She 
ties her children to the strongest branch, 
she kisses them again and again, she 
signs them with the sign of the cross, 
and eries, “ To the mercy of (iod !” 

This piteous drama was witnessed by 
spectators who could do nothing in aid 
until a quarter of an hour was gone. The 
mother was drowned, but the children 
were saved like Moses. They were adop- 
ted by the Sisters of Charity of Castel- 
sarrazin, The mother’s funeral was an 








occasion of mourning in the midst of the 
general sorrow. Her face seemed sancti- 


fied by her action. One of my friends 
said to me, “I never saw such a beauty.” 
Her eyes were half closed, her lips slightly 
open, her hands crossed above her breast 
as if she were still praying to God for 
her children. 

There is no spectacle more divine than 
that of maternity in sacrifice. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE GOSPEL OF “ DON’T.” 


BY REV. W. T. WYLIE, 


66 D‘ YN’T do that!” is almost the only 

exclamation which you hear fall- 
ing from the lips of parents in some 
homes, 

In apologizing for their children and 
themselves such parents will frequently 
say, “ I can’t see why my boysare so bad. 
I’m sure I constantly check them for 
their badness, but it does no good.” 

Certain teachers are very much like 
these parents and ought to be called 
“don’t teachers,” because the sum and 
substance of their efforts is prohibitory 
and not productive. All such persons 
need to learn that “the gospel of don’t,” 
which is about all they teach, will not 
produce any of the good fruits which are 
so needful in every life. Destroy weeds 
ever so thoroughly, and if you stop there 
and fail to plant good seed of some kind, 
they will soon spring up with renewed 
vigor. A boy or girl must do something. 
The restless activities of his nature will 
push out in some direction. It is the 
part of the wise parent and teacher to 
guide this impulse in the right direction, 
rather than to leave it to push out as it 
pleases and then repress it. 

There is a place and an important use 
for “don’t” in training the young. We 
find it in the law of God, who says, 
“Thou shalt not,” very often. This is 
the rod by which, until ae are higher 
motives, the child must restrained 
from wrong doing. “Don’t” is well 
enough as a present check to some evil 
doing, but after such check from wrong 
there should be an immediate impulse 
to what is praiseworthy. 

It is strange that so many professing 
Christians seem to have no higher gospel 
than the “gospel of don’t.” It is not 
strange that such persons invariably 
make such an utter failure in securing 
anything good or noble by their efforts. 
Encouragement is no less important than 
restraint, and if one or the other of these 
is to be cast aside we would rather risk 
the abandonment of the latter. 

There are but two ways—right-doing 
and wrong-doing. There is no third 
way of doing nothing. If such course 
could be taken it would run alongside of 
wrong-doing. Satan soon picks up the 
idler and leads him off in the road of the 
“wrong-doer.” The life of God’s law 
is summed up in _ positive precepts: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord re od with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” All rohibitory enactments, 
“don’t steal, don’t kill, don’t lie,” etc., 
are but as hedges to shut us up to the 
direct way of love. The life of religion 
is oftentimes well nigh killed out in 
young hearts by the unwise and improper 
use of “ don’t.’ 

You would never put your high- 
strung and spirited young horse into the 
hands of one to train, who would. 
use the whip from morning to night upon 
him, especially if he would make the 
use of the whip a substitute for good 
food and kindly care. The child must 
have his moral nature fed and strength- 
ened as well as restrained. ‘“ Don’t” is 
good as a rod and a restraint, but it will 
not do as a substitute for food. If you 
are determined to switch your child into 
the service of God, try the method of the 
railroad switch, which presents the better 
way, along which the train should move 
gently, yet firmly, and says reso'utely and 
irresistibly, “Come this way!” The 
“Don’t go that way any farther” is in- 
cluded in this. Without such wise gui- 
dance you might stop the train or throw 
it from its track, but would fail to give 
it right direction. Backbone is a good 


thing. J admit that backbone js essen- 
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tial to a man, but nobody wants a man 
who is all backbone and nothing else. 
There must be flesh, soft and warm and 
sympathizing, on the bones, or else they 
will be of little use. 

The“ gospel of don’t” is the mere skele- 
ton of the gospel of Christ, and people 
want the living man and the living gos- 
pel, not the mere skeleton. Don’t make 
your teachings of the gospel consist of 
‘don’t,” or the results, both to yourself 
and to others, will bring bitter disappoint- 
ment, 





_ 
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KEEP UP THE FENCES, 


BY “ THEODORE,” 


NV ERY successful farmer knows well 
44 that he must keep his fences in good 
condition if he would save his crops. 
Those especially which border on the 
public highway and the open outlying 
fields which surround them. 

In the United States the outlay for 
fences is enormous, and few persons ima- 
gine the amount of labor and money ex- 
pended annually to keep the fences in 
repair. Now it will not do for some en- 
thusiast to cry out against “the folly of 
expending time, labor, and money on 
keeping up fences,’ because fences make 
nothing grow. It is true that fences do 
not and cannot feed or fertilize the crops, 
nor do they even destroy the weeds or 
noxious plants which seek to displace 
the growing grain, yet the grain and 
fruits most carefully planted and tended 
would have a sorry time if unprotected 
by suitable fences. 

A man would make a great mistake 
who should build high, strong fences 
around his farm and keep them in good 
repair, spending all his time and energy 
on them, and expect because of his 
fences to have full barns. He must se- 
cure the crops which need protection as 
well as put up the safeguards, without 
‘which all his labor will be left exposed 
to constant peril and will come to almost 
certain ruin. 

In the moral as well as in the material 
world the fenees have an important 
place. So long as corruption and vice 
go at large, those who would harvest 
purity and holiness are compelled to 
“fence out the enemy.” 

There are many things which are not 
Christian life, which are nevertheless es- 
sential to the preservation of Christian 
life. 

In the State we require “Sabbath laws 
and sumptuary laws,” if we are to pre- 
serve the Sabbath at all as a day of rest 
from worldly toil, and maintain good 
order and morality in society, A man 
or a people may keep the letter of such 
laws with the utmost strictness, and yet 
be destitute of any Christian life. 

A man may build and keep up a good 
fence around a field on which he does 
not raise food enough to feed a kid, but 
men do not care to go to such treuble 
vey long unless they have something 
within worth the keeping. 

Teachers in the Sunday-school should 
carefully draw the line of distinction 
between those things which are dutiful 
as a part of Christian life, and those 
which are binding for the sake of pre- 
oorving Christian life. Each believer’s 
life is like “‘a garden inclosed,” and the 
inclosure is of importance for the sake 
of the garden. 

A religion which consists only of forms 
may be fair to look upon but within it 
is full of dead bones, A religious life 
must express itself in certain forms, and 
whatever would destroy these forms is 
dongens to the life itself. 

We need to teach and train the young 
to read Giod’s word daily; to pray to God 
every day; to keep the Sabbath with an 
outward strictness which will separate it 
from other days; to shun profanity, 
falsehood, and theft; to beware of licen 
tiousness and intemperance, and to keep 
up all the fences which may protect a 
godly life in the soul. If we fail to lead 
them to cultivate the life itself within 
these inclosures, we shall make a sad and 
a fatal mistake. In the end the fences 
which protect nothing will themselves be 
abandoned and destroyed. 

The cattle and swine who look over the 
fences at the growing crops within are 
willing, very willing, even anxious, to 





have the “ unsightly and useless fences 
which take up a part of the ground” 
removed. The husbandman who joins 
in such a desire would soon reap the bit- 
ter reward of his folly, and find his field 
trampled upon and spoiled, if not des- 
troyed. 

Sometimes we find Christian teachers in 
the pulpit, in the class, or in the edito- 
rial chair who disparage the fences in 
the moral vineyard. t such beware 
how they aid the spoiler. 

We cannot live upon fences, but as 
this world stands we cannot live without 
them. 

After the “ clearing” comes the “ fen- 
cing,” and after the clearing and fencing 
comes the “cultivation” of the field. 
Without this all the toil and outlay of 
the first and second steps will be useless. 
But the cultivation will be in vain if the 
fences be neglected. 

In the heavenly state, and perhaps in 
the millennial condition .of our world, 
there “shall be nothing to hurt nor to 
destroy in all the holy mountain,” and 
then there will. be no need of fences. 
Until then, we must KEEP UP THE 
Ff RNOES, 





KATY IN THE CORN. 


BY MARY HARTWELL. 





Oh, de’? oh. de’! ‘Ise out o’ bref— 
1 fought I heard a boogger ! 

Corn wustled—sca’t me mos’ to def— 
I'se been a-takin’ soogar! 


Muvver diy’d lnmps to me and Sam, 
And shoot’ ’e papers en’ty : 

And bofe of us said “ Fank you, ma’am,” 
And tended ‘at was p’enty. 


But, oh! me did want one lump mo’, 
"Ey stood up so and dlistened, 
And—so—me—t-r-e-p’—atross—'e flo'— 
1 dess nobody listened !— 
And dot it. "En me runned—‘hat’s ‘at? 
I ee ny I heard a gnawin’! 
Teep till! I fink it was a rat, 
Or maybe droun’-moles tlawin’ ! 


It'sSam! Now, Sam, do wite away ; 
You 8’an’t see in =o pottit! 

I don’t tare ’hat you do and say, 
Nobody saw me do it! . 


Aw, Sammy, say! Say, Sammy, aw! 
Me div you PER one by hae 

"Hat's ’at you dot ali down you’ jaw ? 

Loots hte ’hat’s on my ap’n!! 


’Hat’s ’at you dot stut up you’ sleeve? 
You needn’t hide it, neiver! 

You've been a stealin’, 1 berieve, 
*E same as I have, eiver!! 


AS 





w, Sammy!!!! 


Aw———Sammy!! “Hat would muvver say! 
Sammy, we bofe is thievers / 

And Dod tan see as bwite as day 

Down froo ’e dreen corn-leave-rs! 


1 dess I'll fro’ my lump out ’ere, 
Aud you fro’ yours, oo, bruvver. 
I dess we better say our prayer, 
And ’en do in tell muyver! 
—The Independent, 
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ROOTS AND FRUITS. 


—— 


BY THE REV, A. MCELROY WYLIE, 


GRICULTURISTS tell us that the 
roots extend invisibly in the soil as 
far as the limbs of a tree reach out vi- 
sibly in the air. There is a law of par- 
allel between the two, and a law of 
mutual relation and dependence. The 
hidden roots exist for the visible trunk 
and branches and the fruit which they 
bear; and the trunk and branches send 
life also into the roots, for if the former 
are cut away the latter also perish. 

The Chinese among their oddities 
show a fancy for cultivating dwarfed 
trees, and travelers tell us that they ex- 
hibit great skill in producing miniature 
gardens and orchards—mere toy trees 
such as King Lilliput and his subjects 
might rejoice in, 

Men are not slow to appreciate large 
and luscious fruit when it is produced to 
their hand and commended to their lips; 
but the multitude are slow, very slow to 
own and adopt those conditions which 
are absolutely necessary for right devel- 
opment of the hidden roots, on which all 
the outcome of trunk, branch, blossom 
and excellent fruit absolutely depend. 
Were we to fall upon a spot where the 
people cut off all the roots before planting 
the trees—where they set out dead trunks 
and then set to work to tie blossoms on 
the dead branches, and fix artificial 





fruit to the withered limbs,—we should 
call them crazy. Should we alight upon 
a colony of men who expect fruits with- 
out the hidden roots we should simply 
say they had taken leave of their senses. 

Yet, what would be right-down idiocy 
in the natural world is acted every day 
with seeming honesty in the spiritual 
world, You hear a man in one breath 
praise the glorious fruits of character 
grown on the lives of his forefathers, and 
in the next breath he denounces and re- 
pudiates all the roots of that very sys- 
tem which productd such luscious fruits 
in their experience. 

He smiles ironically at Catechism, 
sneers at “ Puritanical”’ training, shrugs 
his shoulders at the mention of doctrine, 
gravely doubts over prayer, repeats the 
exclamation of Nicodemus over the ex- 
perience of the new birth, and asks whe- 
ther you are conceited enough to assume 
that the Infinite and Unknown will con- 
descend to give special illumination to 
your understanding, and special help to 
your heart and life. Then he again 
gravely assures you that he is anxious to 
see every branch and twig weighted 
with the best of fruit. While cutting 
away the roots he expects the fruits. 
He repudiates the causes and yet looks 
for effects. He thrusts his thumbs into 
the armholes of his vest—walks up and 
down gravely—and then oracularly pro- 
nounces ‘science!’ 

Now, the Scriptures (Ps. 14:1) apply 
to such an one a very homely and can- 
did Saxon term, and we fear it would 
strike many a man square in the head 
in these days of science, falsely so called. 

In these days when men are capable 
of fancying that bicycles can be substi- 
tuted for leg locomotion, we need not be 
surprised at that presumption which 
ventures to improve upon God’s plan. 
In fact this irrational “rationalism” is 
lifting its head everywhere. It dares to 
crawl up into our pulpits and leave its 
slimy traces over all the fairest lessons 
of sanctity. 

The unbelief of the day is pervasive 
and peculiar, it is subtle and insinua- 
ting. It wipes its lips and denounces the 
swinishness of the unbelief of a former 
day, takes the stand and rivals the tones 
of the evangelical preacher in its com- 
mendation of all that “ makes for right- 
eousness.”” None smack their lips louder 
over the rich, ripe fruits of character 
than they who commend charity, purity, 
honesty and humanity. 

But we ask, sirs; where and how are 
you going to produce this marketable 
and high-priced fruit? Where is your 
rich soil? Where are your rains, your 
dews? Where are your scions and seed- 
lings? Where is your husbandry? 
Where are the countless roots and root- 
lets which strike down through and reach 
outward invisibly, feeling their way to 
the rich supplies hidden in a well ferti- 
lized soil ? : 

You will find none of these conditions 
in the sandy wastes of barren unbelief. 
Culture, according to God’s conditions, 
should be the motto for every Sunday- 
school, for every family, day-school and 
church. 

If, in this generation for the masses, 
we get the fruits of the brave and endur- 
ing lives which we so much admired in 
our forefathers, we must, so far from re- 
pudiating the means which they used— 
we must add to and improve upon 
them. 

It is madness to expect to rise without 
ladder or steps, and it is certain that we 
cannot do it by “ballooning.” In these 
crashes that din in our ears every day, 
and make our hands tremble as we open 
the morning paper, we hear the loud cry 
everywhere repeated, “Oh, for sterling 





honesty! Oh, for the men whose char- 
acter is heavier than gold! Oh, for the 
men and women who can daily do the 
work which will bear the light of the 
judgment day!” 

Now, if our voice can be heard ever so 
little above the storm, we should venture 
to preach a very short sermon: Look, 
dear friends, and see God in Providence 
going out asa teacher! You haye been 
getting on—Oh, so fast! You have 
veneered pine (nay, even pith) and called 
it solid walnut and oak. You have 
rubbed brass and copper with mercury 
and called it silver. You have cut down 
on Catechism, on doctrine, on precept, 
on Bible-drill, and cut down on family 
training; and now that the apples of 
Sodom are revealed and the air is filled 
with smoke and your mouths with ashes, 
you are amazed, and begin to ask for the 
cause Of this woeful unweal. It may be 
all summed up in a very short applica- 
tion. You have been looking for fruits 
without roots, and expecting effects 
without causes, No human cause can 
rise high enough to produce divine 
effects. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 
ONE MORNING’S ViIsITS. 


BY MBS, C. E. K. DAVIS, 


66 PTYHERE’S never been any joy in my 
life,” murmured old Mrs, Capen, 
as she nursed her feet at the fire. “ Pye 
always been poor, and I’ve spent my 
days working hard for other folks, and 
got no thanks for it neither. And now 
I’m left all alone, an old woman—a mis- 
erable old woman, with not a soul on 
earth to care if I should die to-morrrow.” 
“ T should care,” cried Patia Severance, 
leaning forward and laying her soft palm 
on the trembling and wrinkled hand. 
“How melancholy you are, aunty. Let 
me read to you, please.” 

“ No,” said Mrs, Capen, groaning and 
shaking her head, “ I can’t listen, feeling 
as I do. You need’nt stay with me if 
you don’t want to, and of course you 
don’t. I’m used to being aloue.” 


“ But I came to stay an hour, and [ ; 


don’t intend to be sent away. Now, 
what may I do for you?” and Patia 
looked about the room, “ Shall I sweep 
or dust ?” 

“The room has been swept and dusted 
once to-day. Mary Ainsly came in and 
did it this morning, but she might as 
well have let it alone; it is no,use trying 
to keep things decent living right in the 
street as I do.” 

“Then give me 
aunty.” 

“’ve nothing to mend, child. “Nellie 
Baker would take my stockings home to 
darn, and she sewed on some buttons for 
me. Do sit still, can’t you?” 

“You let everybody help you but me,” 
said Patia, “How many friends you 
have |” 

“ Friends!” repeated the old lady dis- 
mally, “ what do they care for me? It is 
only because I’m a lonely old creature, 
and they make it their duty to look after 
me. There are some folks in the world 
that wouldn’t let a dog suffer if they 
could help it. There is a knock at the 
door.” 

“ Well, don’t you try to get up, aunty. 
I will see who it is,” said Patia, glad to 
do even so slight a service. “ It is some 
broth for your dinner from Mrs, Lewis,” 
she added, returning in a moment with 
a pitcher in her hand. 

Mrs. Capen groaned, and pointed to 
the closet. ‘“‘ Find a bowl, if you can, 
child. I suppose they are all cracked or 
broken.” ‘ 

** Never mind, Mamy Lewis is coming 
in to call after supper, and she said she 
would take the pitcher then, It is mut- 
ton broth, auntie, and smells very, sa- 

» 


some mending, 


“T don’t doubt it is mutton broth,” 
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Tlumtrating tlie Lesson. “ The Light of the World.” 


OPEN THOU MINE EYES. 





Words by Rev. J, B. Avcuryson. 
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II. 
Open Thou mine eyes to know, 
All the way that I should go; 
Sun of Righteousness, appear! 
Make my pathway bright and clear. 


Open Thou mine eyes to see 
What Thyself hast done for me; 
Star of Love and Light divine, 
Let Thy glory round me shine. 
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For The Sunday-Schosl Times. 


Music by W. S. MArsHatt. 
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Open Thou mine eyes to read 
All Thy promises [ need ; 
Take my blindness all away, 
That L never more may stray. 


Vv. 
Open Thou mine eyes, I pray; 
Show me, Lord, the only way ; 
Thou, Thyself the world’s True Light, 
Chase all shadows from my sight. 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, by JonN WANAMAKER in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 





returned Mrs. Capen, “that is what 
everybody sends me. I guess if I’ve had 
it once I’ve had it a dozen times in the 
last two weeks, Folks must think that 
I haven’t a tooth in my head ; but I sup- 
pose I ought to be grateful for whatever 
comes,, Beggars. mustn’t be choosers. 
ow is your mother, Patience ?” 

“Very well, and busy as usual, She 
sent her love, and said | was to tell you 
that she misses your fingers more and 
more every day with the sewing.” 

“T gness she gets along just as well 
without me,” said Mrs. Capen; “any way 
my sewing days are over; what with 
rheumatism in my hands and weak eye- 
sight, it isn’t likely I shall ever do any 
more work, I’ve sewed for Mrs. Sever- 
ance, a good many days first and last, 
and for a good many other ladies, too, 
but, there’s nobody to work for me! Well, 
one is rich and another is poor, and them 
that are rich don’t know how them that 
are poor have to suffer.” 

*“Ged knows all about it, that is a 
comfort, isn’t it, aunty ?” 

“Well, it is easy to say so,” murmured 
the ‘old’ woman, “especially for folks 
that never knew what it was to want for 
anything, but I can’t say that I find 
much consolation in it. I have to take 
What comes and put up with it. That is 
alf I can do.” 

“T must go,” said Patia, rising almost 
impatiently. “I wish I could make you 
feel happier, aunty, or help you insome 
way... 1 am going to call on Miss Patty ; 
would you like to send a message to her?’’ 

‘“* What would she care if I did, child? 
Patty Strong is one of the lucky ones, but 
I don’t envy her.” 

*© aunty, how can you speak so,” 
cried Patia, her eyes filling with tears, 
“Phat poor woman—blind and helpless 
and confined to her bed for so many 
years, besides being dependent on 
charity ” 

Mrs, Capen pulled her shawl closer 
around her shoulders, drew up one of her 
feet with a groan, and in her most dis- 
mal tones begged, Patia to leave her. 
“There’s nothing to keep you here, 
child ;. young foiks never like to be in 
company. with poor old worn-out crea- 
tures like me,’ she said, and Patia 
smothering her indignation went away, 
breathing a sigh of relief as she went out 
inte the piercing winter air. By the 
time she reached Miss Patty Sctrong’s 
door, however, her brow was smooth 
again, and as she opened it and crossed 
the threshhold she was ready to respond 
to the smile that beamed upon her from 
the low couch in the corner. 

“It is my little Patia,” said Miss Patty, 
putting forth her band ; “I can’t be mis- 
taken in her step. Bless your heart, dear, 
come and sit close beside me. Do you 
know it was only a few minutes ago I 


! me to talk with Jesus. 





was thinking about you, and I asked my 


dear Lord to send you in this morning. 
“YT am glad you wanted me,” said 
Patia, pressing her warm young lips on 
the old lady’s faded cheek. ‘‘ Have you 
something for me to do?” 
“Twas thinking it would be such a 
pleasure if you would sing a hymn and 


read the verses of next Sunday’s lesson ; |: 


Jerusalem the Golden, dearie, 1 am never 
tired of that, you know.” 

“T will sing it, Miss Patty, and I will 
read as much as you like,” said Patia, 
throwing aside her hat and cloak, ‘“‘ but 
first answer me a question, please.” 

“Yes, indeed; what is it?” 

“What makes you so different from 
old Aunt Capen? It is like coming from 
the North Pole into the sunniest sum- 
mer, to come from her house to yours, 


. and yet she has far more to make her 


contented and cheerful than you, dear 
Miss Patty. I suppose she is a Christian, 
but I do tnink she is the most discon- 
tented and ungrateful one I ever saw. 
There, I have said it, and you need not 
tell me I am uncharitable.” 

Miss Patty smiled, and gently caressed 
the hand she held in her trembling 
fingers. 

“A’n’t you going to answer my ques- 
tion?” urged Patia, after a moment’s sil- 
ence. “Perhaps you don’t like me to 
make comparisons? Well, I won’t, but 
tell me, at least, how it is that you are 
always as bright and cheerful as though 
everything went well with you?” 

“That is precisely it, dear,” interrupted 
Miss Patty, “everything does go well 
with me.” 

“ But you are poor.” 

“Ah, no, my child! I have a rich 
Father, and he never suffers me to want 
any good thing.” 

“But, dear Miss Patty, you are blind. 
I cannot think of anything much harder 
to bear than that.” 

“Tt gives me a special claim on my 
Lord, Patia. If I could see I should lose 
half the sweetness of that precious word 
of his: ‘I will bring the blind by a way 
that they know not ; I will lead them in 
paths that they have not known; I will 
make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. These things 
will I do unto them and not forsake 
them.’”’ 

* You are not able to move from your 
bed and—” 

“ But think how much time that gives 
If I had to beup 
and at work very likely I should get so 
burdened with the cares of this poor 
world as to lose half the comfort I now 
have.” 

“Wouldna’t you like to be well and 
strong, and able to see and go about,— 
now tell me truly, Miss Patty?’ 


“T like my Lord’s will best. It sat- 





isfies me, it more than satisfies me, and 
I have a thousand comforts and joys to 
one pain. Now will you sing, my little 
girl?” 

Patia’s voice trembled, but the sweet 
words sounded sweeter for that, and the 
blind woman listened with a smile on 
her face like the smile of an angel. 

“ Exult, O dust and ashes! 
The Lord shall be thy part; 
His only and forever, 
Thou shalt be and thou art!” 

“That is the most precious, the most 
precious of all,” cried Miss Patty, rap- 
turously, as Patia ceased singing. “ Dust 
and ashes, that is me, poor dust and 
ashes, but the Lord is my part, and 
whether I am here or up yonder it is all 
one, I am his only and forever. That is 
the secret of my joy, Patia, and it is a 
Fountain that never runs dry.” 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 


WHICH IS BEST? 


E were sitting in the parlor after 
tea, when two young men, me- 
chanics apparently, were shown into the 
library just across the hall, Dr. George 
went in to seethem. They staid an hour. 
When Emma told me they were two of 
George’s Sunday-school scholars, I ex- 
pected to see the library door closed, and 
to hear the voice of prayer and exhorta- 
tion. Instead—animated conversation, 
and every now and then peals of laughter ; 
and when they rose to leave, Doctor 
George gave each a cigar! and with a 
hearty shake of the hand pressed them 
to come again, 

“ Doctor George,” said I; for I felt 
that I must speak; “‘ Doctor George, you 
didn’t say a word to them about their 
souls’ sslvation.” 

“Why, no, Cousim Mary, they didn’t 
come for that purpose.” 

“ But how could you sit and laugh and 
talk with them when you know their 
souls are in danger? If they had been 
my scholars | would have prayed with 
them and talked about religion all the 
evening.” 

“Do your scholars often come to see 


, you?” said Doctor George. 


“T often ask them to; and once two 
of them came, and we spent the whole 
afternoon praying and reading'‘tracts. I 
was very earnest with them and spoke 
pointedly to them about their sins. 1 
felt I must say and do all I could then, 
as it might be my only opportunity. ' I 




















do think, Doctor George, had you only 
done the same, these young men would 
have gonehome very serious and thought- 
fal instead of laughing and talking and 
smoking cigars.” 

“They were serious,” said Doctor 
George, “and very thoughtful, They 
came to tell me about Bob Maloney:” 

“ Bob Maloney!” said Cousin Emma, 
who always takes a lively interest in 
Doctor George’s work. “ Bob Maloney, 
did you say’? Havethey caught him ?” 

“ Yes, at last,” said Doctor Geerge, 
“and very nicely.” 

Now, I remembered on my visit last 
summer hearing some one speak of this 
very bad young man and his evil in- 
fluence with others, and I was glad to 
hear that he had at last been arrested in 
his evil career. 

“ Yes,” continued Doctor George, “ he 
had promised them six months ago to 
come as soon as his new suit was ready ; 
then he put them off because his boots 
were bad; then again because he had no 
hat. At last they saw he had no inten- 
tion of coming; so, for three Sabbaths, 
the boys laid wait for him, and from all 
accounts the races they had up the 
streets, across lots and down alleys, were 
sufficiently ludicrous. But Bob was al- 
ways too smart for them. Last Sunday 
morying, however, was the climax. Five 
young men took possession of Bob’s bed- 
room at an early hour, made him dress 
himself, and brought him, no/ens volens, 
to the Sunday-school.” 

“To Sunday-school, Doctor George? 
| thought they were arresting him to 
take him to jail. Isn’t he very bad?” 

‘“* No worse, Cousin Mary, than you or 
I; only some points of his evil nature 
have been a little more developed than 
yours or mine.” 

“Well, Doetor George, is this what 
the young men came to tell you about?” 

“ Yes; and to ask when they might 
bring Bob to make me a visit. They say 

sob has surrendered at discretion ; de- 
clares Sunday-school isn’t so bad; and 
thinks he has had more bother keeping 
away than he could possibly have had in 
attending.’’ 

“ And when he comes to see you — ?” 

“T will try to make the visit so pleas- 
ant that he'll come again.” 

“ But, Doetor George, you’ll speak to 
him about his bad life, and pray with 
him and talk with him about his soul?” 

‘Cousin Mary,” said he, laying his 
hand on my shoulder, and looking straight 
at me with his great eyes full of kind- 
ness, ‘which is best, to talk religion or 
to do it?” 8. P. C. 





Ir would be a charming power to be 
able to carry one’s library in one’s mind! 


“Tenvy men with large memories. Still, 


nothing is utterly lost; and I comfort 
myself with thinking that even what has 
flowed away has at least lent its color to 
my thoughts, and deepened the channel 
through which it passed. I hope so at 
least. That is the kind of riches I envy. 
What one is within, and what one has 
educated himself to do and think and 
feel, ‘hat is truly his, and no one can 
take it from him. Nor can he himself 
lose it, or willfully throw it away. But 
wealth and goods are notours. They do 
not really belong to us, but may be 
added or taken away, and leave us what 
we were. They may be squandered or 
stolen or lost, But one’s mind and one’s 
memory cannot be pilfered like a cheat 
of coin. What we possess in our mind 
is ours forever till the mind itself decays. 
—From “Conversations in a Studio,” 
Blackwood's. 





Dr. ARNOLD hit it when he made his 
remark about boys that professed their 
sentimental admiration of virtue: “I 
have seen enough of boys that loved 
God. Commend me now to boys that 
not only love God, but hate the devil,” 





Siz JosHvua REYNOLDS never began & 
picture without a determination to make 
it his best. So resolve that your teach- 
ing of every coming lesson shall be your 
best. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 
(For Sunday, September 5th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 





TEXT: John 9:1-11. 





1. And as Jeeus passed 7. And said unto him, 
by, he saw «a man which | Go, wash in the pool of 
was blind from Ais birth. | Siloam, (which is by in- 

2. And his disciples | terpretation, Sent.) He 
asked him, saying, Mas- | went his way therefore, 
ter, who did sin, this man, | and washed, and came 
or bis parents, that he | seeing. 
was born blind? &, The neighbors there- 

3%. Jesus answered, | fore, and they which be- 
Neither hath this man | fore had seen him that he 
sinned, nor his parents: | was blind. said, Is not 
but that the works of | this he that sat and 
(Giod should be made ma- | begged? 


nifestin him. 

4, 1 must work the 
works of him that sent 
me, while it is day: the 
night cometh. when no 
man can work, 

As long as T am in 
the world, I am the light 
of the world. 

6, When he had thus 
spoken, be spat on the 
ground, and made clay of 
the spittie, and he an- 
ointed the eyes of the 
blind man with clay. 


%. Some said, This is 
he: others said, He ts 
like him; but be said, I 
am he. 

10. Therefore said they 
unto him, How were 
thine eves opened ? 

11. He answered and 
said, A man that is called 
Jesus made clay, and an- 
ointed mine eyes, and 
said unto me, Go to the 
pool of Siloam ‘and wash: 
and I went and washed, 
and I received sight. 





* 


N the preparation of the Lesson the whole 

chapter should be read, and the follow- 
ing passages consulted, Matt. 9. 27-30; °12: 
22; 21: 14; Mark 8: 22-25; Luke7: 21; 
18: 85-48; also Isaiah 42: 6; 49: 6; Luke 
2: 82; John 1: 5-9; 8: 12; 12: 35, 36, 46, 
47; Acts 13: 47. 

“Siloam” or Siloah (see Neh. 3: 15; 
Tsaiah 8: 6; and Luke 13: 4). The exact 
location of this ancient fountain is doubtful. 
The Mohammedans speak of Siloah as one 
of the fountains of paradise. 


THE CONNECTION, 


The connection between the eighth and 
ninth chapters of this gospel seems to be 
close, and the narrative continuous. But, 
it is more than probable that a, short time 
elapsed between the escape of our Lord from 
the malice and violence of the Jews, at the 
close of his discourse in the temple, andthe 
interesting incident recorded in the passage 
selected for-the present leason. Some com- 
mentators think the event transpired on the 
same day, as our Lord quitted the temple 
From the great excitement which then pre- 
vailed this appears highly improbable, nor 
is it said that the miracle took place at the 
temple; where it was performed we are not 
told, but it was on the quiet of a Sabbath 
day. (14.) 

What other miracles did our Lord per- 
form on the Sabbath? Matt. 12:9; John 
5:16; Luke 13:10, How did Jesus vindi-: 
cate his works of healing on the Sabbath? 
What kind of works may we as the follow- 
ers of Christ do on the Lord’s day ? 


THE LESSON 


contains the account of a miracle. What is 
a miracle? How many of the miracles 
which Jesus wrought have been recorded ? 
(About thirty.) How many are recorded by 
John? (Seven, four performed in Galilee, 
and three in Judea), Can you name them ? 
This miracle is recorded only by John, and, 
as usual with him when recounting a mira- 
ole, is described with great minuteness. What 

er miracles are mentioned only by John? 
(Two at Canty name them; one at the pool 
of Bethesda, describe it; and one at Beth- 
any, what was it?) 

When Jesus referred to his miracles as 
attesting his Messiahship he said, ‘The lame 
walk, the blind see, and the dead are raised 
up.” Which of the miracles related by 
John illustrate this statement? The mira- 
cles wrought by our Lord were not only evi- 
dences of his divine authority, but also typi- 
cal illustrations of his redeeming work. It 
is for this purpose specially that John in- 
troduces them into his gospel, selecting such 
as were accompanied by the teachings of 
Jesus when he wrought them. This is 
strikingly the case in the present instance, 
as the miracle is a vivid and impressive il- 
lustration of the great theme of the Saviour’s 
discourse, “I am the Light of the world.” 
Notice the following truths presented in the 
passage. The misery caused by sin; the 
mercy and compassion of Jesus for the 
wretched ; the power and readiness of Jesus 
to heal and save; and the duty of the saved 
to tell what Jesus has done for them. 


i. The Suffering and Misery caused 
by Sin. (1-3.) 


As Jesus of Nazareth passed by on a Sab- 











bath mornieg, accompanied by his disciples, 
probably going to the temple, where multi- 
tudes were gathering for worship, he saw a 
poor blind man sitting by the wayside beg- 
ging. Many of Christ’s gracious works of 
healing were performed just as he was pase- 


ing ge It was as he was passing by near 
Jericho that he gave sight to Bartimeus 
and his companion in darkness. It was 


while on his way to the house of Jairus 
surrounded by a crowd that the atfflic 
woman touched the hem of his garment and 
was healed. It was when he had retired 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon that the 
Syrophcenician mother obtained deliverance 
for her distressed daughter. And it was as 
he entered the city of Nain that he restored 
to the arms of a widowed mother her only 
son, ‘“ He went about doing good.” 

The blind man, in order to excite es 
sympathy at his hopeless a - 
bly told those from whom he craved alms 
that he had been born blind. This would 
suggest the question put by the disciples to 
our Lord in reference to the moral cause of 
his blindness. Whether his own sins, which 
surely could not have been the cause, as he 
had been blind from his birth, or the sins of 
his parents (see Second Commandment). 
Because of the obvious connection between 
sin and suffering, many in that day, and 
some still, hold that special calamities of 
any kind are evidences of peculiarly aggra- 
vated guilt, and that any one who is sorel 
tried must, of course, have been very wiehed. 
This erroneous and unscriptural doctrine 
was persistently maintained by Job’s three 
mistaken friends, The people of Melita 
supposed Paul must be a’ murderer because 
a poisonous reptile seized upon his hand, 
and our Lord rebuked those who applied the 
same principle to the unhappy victims of 
Pilate's cruelty, or the unfortunate persons 
crushed by the fall of the tower of Siloam. 
The general doctrine, however, that sin is 
the cause of sorrow and suffering and death, 
including all the ills to which our flesh is heir, 
is everywhere taught in the Word of God. 
But for sin, there had been neither the dull 
ear, or the closed eye. Sin is the cause of 
every ache and pain, of every want and woe, 
of every sigh of anguish and every groan of 
despair. Sin weaves every shroud, makes 
every coffin and digs every grave, and worse 
than all, sin darkens the understanding, de- 

raves the heart and us from God, 

esus came as the Light of the world. He 
is the Sun of Righteousness who comes with 
healing in his wings (Mal. 4: 2.) to heal all 
our maladies, to dispel our darkness, and to 
restore us to light, to life, and to the enjoy- 
ment of God, It is better to do what we 
can to relieve the wants of others than cen- 
soriously to talk about their cause. Better 
far to be delivered from sin than to specu- 
late about its origin. 

Il, The Mercy and Compassion of 

Jesus for the Wretched, (4-5.) 


Just as in the case of the impotent man at 
the pool of Bethesda, our Lord, without be- 
ing entreated, impelled Speneas sympathy 
with distress, of his own will, interposed 
and healed the blind man, He replies to the 
disciples that this affliction did not arise be- 
cause of any special sin in the sufferer, or in 
his parents, in the sense their query implied ; 
that though some sins incur special judg- 
ments, and the iniquities of the parents are 
frequently visited upon their children, yet 
the case before them was not of that kind. 
But simply that in him the works and glory 
of God should be manifest, his aflliction fur- 
nishing an occasion for the wer of divine 
mercy, which he was about to exhibit. For 
he must work the works of God, because for 
this purpose he came into the world ; to de- 
liver men from the power of evil, to reveal 
to them the love and mercy of God, to be 
their light and guide to a purer, holier and 
happier life, and he illustrates his work as a 
Saviour and enlightener of the soul by ga 
ing the sightless eyeballs of the body. Jesus 
saw the poor man sitting in darkness and 
destitution; he pitied his condition and 
healed and hel him. 

Jesus is the same compassionate Saviour 
still. He delights in mercy, and is full of 
pity and undeserved, undesired love for 
poor blind sinners. May He open our eyes 
to see the light of life! 


11K, The Power and Readiness of 
Jesus to Heal and Save. ((i-7.) 


Having indicated the nature of his mission, 
his purpose of mercy, and his sympathy with 
the long aillicted man, he proc miracu- 
lously to open his eyes. He spreads a little 
clay made of the dust of the ground upon the 
eyeballs, and bids him go and wash in the 
pool of Siloam. The man obeyed, and re- 
turned seeing. This was truly a miracle. 
By his mere volition Jesus gave sight to one 
who had never seen. This surely is the 
finger of God. To him who could @ this 
all things are possible. No one for a mo- 
ment can suppose that any healing virtue 
lay in the means used, There was nothin 
in the clay or the waters of the pool fit 
to impart the power of vision to the blind 





any more than there was virtue in the waters 


of Jordan to wash out the deadly leprosy. 
In either case it was the power of God, and 
we know not why in the one case any more 
than in the other such means were appointed. 
Jesus might have healed this man by a word 
or by a touch, as he did many others why ; 
in this instance he employed the means he 
did we cannot tell. On other two occasions 
the action of our Lord was similar, but not 
the same. (See Mark 7 : 33; 8 : 23.) 

The very means used by our Lord shows 
us that he is not confined to any one method 
of accomplishing his purposes, but can make 
all things subserve his sovereign will. 
Ofttimes the means employed are most un- 
likely. The following extract presents this 
truth in a very striking manner. “God 
walls the sea with sand; God clears the air 
with storms; God warms the earth with 
snow. So in the world of grace. He brings 
water in the desert, not from the soft earth, 
but the flinty rock ; he heals the sting of the 
serpent of fire by the serpent of brass; he 
overthrows the walls of Jericho with rams’ 
horns; he slays a thousand men with the 
jawbone of an asa; he cures salt water with 
salt; he fells the giant with a sling and stone. 
And thus does the Son of God work in the 
Gospel. He cures the blind man by that 
which seemed likely to increase his blind- 
ness, by anointing his eyes with clay; he 
exalts us to heaven by the stumbling block 
of the cross,” The command “go wash” 
was a test of his faith and obedience, as it 
was to the Syrian prince long before. It 
was an indispensable condition to his cure. 

So Jesus is a mighty Saviour now, able to 
save all who come unto him; but we must 
submit to be saved in his way. We must 
use the means of his appointment if we ex- 
pet healing at hishands. He has given us 

is Word to be a light unto our feet and a 
lamp unto our path, and we must make it 
our study. He says, “ Believe in me, and 
ye shall have everlasting life.’ He looks 
on us in pity, and asks us to come unto him 
that we may have life. Quicken us, O Lord, 
according to thy Word. 


IV. The Duty of the Saved to Tell 


what Jesus has Done for Them. 
(8-11.) 


After the man had received -his sight, his 
neighbors, and those who had often seen him 
as they passed, for he was doubtless well 
known to many, as blind beggars usually are, 
noticed thechange. Such a marked change 
in gait and aspect had taken place in him 
that those who knew him best, acarcely trust- 
ing their own eyes, asked in surprise, ‘Is not 
this he that sat and b 2?” Others who 
were not so intimate with him said, “ He is 
like him.” But the delighted man, con- 
scious of his own identity, while rejoicing in 
the uisition of a new sense, said, “I am 
he.” The same, and yet how different! in 
one sense another man. To their natural 
question how his eyes had been opened, he 
gives a simple but distinct account of what 
had happened. He enters into no specula- 
tions about how it was done, but tells a sim- 
ple, direct story of his own experience: “A 
man called Jesus made clay, put it on mine 
eyes, said go to the pool of Siloam and wash. 
I went, I washed, and now! see.” So sub- 
sequently, when the Jews sought to entangle 
him in a discussion about the character of 
the man who had healed him, he set aside 
all their cavils by the simple recital of his 
own experience: “One thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind now I see” (25). The 
one argument for the divine character and 
work of Jesus with him was, “He hath 
opened mine eyes” (30). So let us, if we 
have found that Jesus has opened our eyes, 
and saved our souls, simply tell to all who 
ask us about him what he has done for us. 

May we all have this experimental evi- 
dence of our own discipleship to Christ, that 
we have been turned from darkness to light. 
Though our knowledge may be limited, our 
views often indistinct, and our faith feeble, 
yet if we can truly say: “Once I walked in 
darkness, now I have light; I was afraid of 
God, now I love him; I took delight in sin, 
now I hate it and grieve over it; I was 
blind, now I see,” we may rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God. Now, while it is day with 
us, let us work for Christ, and improve 
every opportunity of glorifying him by 
doing good to the bodies or to the souls of 
others. By life and lip let us preach Christ 
as “the Light of the world.” Holding fast 
and holding forth the Word of Life (Matt. 
5:14; Phil. 215), A little taper in the 
hand of a child may guide the steps of a 
wanderer home. Keep a candle always 
lighted in the window for somebody. As 
the stars shine by reflecting the light of the 
sun, 80 may we shine by reflecting the light 
we get from Christ. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


= Ceeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeenenees HREEERESREESEESESROEE HEROES ET OEEEEeEES © 


Open thou mine eyes, thatl 
; may behold wondrous things 
; outer thy law.—Psalm 119: 1s, 





seeseneees 





: The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER,” 


THE LIGHT OF THE WOBLD. 


For Teachers’ Study. 





Light Predicted—Mal, 4:2; Luke 2: 78, 79. 

Light Given—John 1 : 4-9. 

Soul-Blindness—2 Cor. 4: 3, 4. 

Light in the Soul—2 Cor, 4 : 6. 

Light of Life—John 8 : 12, 

Children of er 12; — — 
> sl. 36:9; Is. 60: 19, g 

Light Forever ( Rev: 21 : 23-25; Rev. 22: 1-5. 





NORMAL HINTS. 

WELL established theory of all teach- 
ing is to lead the mind of the scholar 
from the seen to the unseen, from the known 
to the unknown. Few lessons are more 
evidently fitted for such a course than this ; 
the various steps are so easy and plain, the 
story so familiar and so adapted to the truth. 
to be taught, that there seems no danger, as 
is too often the case, that the story should be 

remembered and the lesson be overlooked. 
Many teachers may prefer to begin by 
giving thestory. Ifso, appeal to the mem- 
ory and observation. Did you ever see a 
beggar with his hand or hat stretched out to: 
everybody passing by? He hears every 
step coming, but cannot see who comes. 
Why? Such a man stood in the street in 
Jerusalem near the temple. Give all the 
interesting details of the story. The beggar, 
well known to everybody, stood there every 
day; that Sabbath day Jesus Was among 
those who passed that way. He had been 
in the temple talking about sinmaking 
slaves, and truth making them free. (A 
few questions on last lesson.) Why were - 
the Jews angry? They took up stones to 
throw at Jesus, but he passed safely right 
through the angry crowd, and while — 

so saw this blin Did he go on 

never notice him? Would that be like Je- 
sus? His disciples asked him if the man 
had been blind all his life because his pa- 
rents had been wicked, for the poor man had 
never seen his mother’s fi never known 
the light of day. Jesus told them it was 
that the works of God might be shown. 
Then as he spoke he began to cure the man, 
saying, I must do the works of my Father 
who sent me, as I find work todo. Did he 
look into the blind eyes and ask questions 
as doctors do now? No! He did a strange 
thing. He spit on the ground, mixed it up 
with the clay, made a plaster and put it on 
the eyes, and said, “ Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam.” That was a stream of water which 
flowed out of a fountain from the hill on 
which the temple was built, and the name 
means “sent.” Probably somebody led the- 
blind man to the place, though it was close 
by; he “went and washed, and came see- 


ing.” 

it is always better not to expend the moat 
interesting part of the lesson at the begin-- 
ning, lest when the attention has been close,, 
the sympathy excited, the children may be-- 
come wearied and fail to follow in reasoning: 
upon the example. No rules can be given: 
for all cases. Endless variety in method is 
essential to suecess in primary classes, yet it 
would seem best in this lesson to lead on 
from the Golden Text by angle steps of 
reasoning upon it, introducing the story as 
Jesus himself did the work, as an object-les- 
son by which he taught that he is the “ Light 
of the World.” 

Have Golden Text recited ; then analyze 
its parts with a simplicity which may seem 
beneath adult minds; but here _— we 
may follow the Model Teacher for whose use 
nothing was too simple; even the clay be- 
neath his feet was used by him as he made 
manifest his divine work. This verse was a 
prayer of David. What did he ask God to 
do? Can God open the eyes? Who made 
the eye? What is the eye made to. 
do? Did God ever open blind eyes? 
Did Jesus ever do it when in the world? 
If the children can give the story or 
any other examples, help them to doso ; then 
give the example in the lesson, making it 
as real to them as possible by questions, and 
giving the little descriptive details. What 
did David say he could do if his eyes were 
opened? What did he want to see? What 
is God’s law? What are wondrous things ? 
Who did the most wonderful things ever 
done on earth? Where do we about 
them? So then David wanted his eyes 
opened to see the Bible, and looking im that 
to see God himself. Was David blind? Did: 
he mean to have his eyes opened to see the 
Book? If you hold up a book before your 
little dog cannot he see it? Can he under-- 
stand it? Then David meant something * 
more than to open the eyes that we see with. 
When Jesus fed the five thousand h 'y 
men, did he only feed their bodies? W 
did he call himself? 


What did he talk about to the woman at 
the well? Did he mean anything more than 
a cool drink of 
thirsty ? 


ure water to one who is 


What did he call himself? He 
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came there to satisfy the soul-hunger and 
the soul-thirst. 

What does he satisfy? David had such 
a want as that; he wanted to see God in his 
Word in a. way that he could not see with 
his eyes. It was soul-stht he wanted. 
(Teacher holds up an open Bible.) Can you 
all see this? What book is it? Can you 
understand what it says just by seeing it? 
You must see it with your mind as well as 
your eyes. Suppose you open a book in a 
dark room can you read it? Why not? 
Who made the light? How did he make 
it? What words did he say? If he can 
give sight to blind eyes, cannot he give sowl- 
sight if we ask him? If he can cure soul- 
hunger and soul-thirst can he not cure soul- 
blindness? If he can make light for the 
eyes by a word, can he not give light for the 
soul?’ It was to show us this that he opened 
the eyes of the blind man; it was not the 
plaster of clay nor the water of Siloam 
cured the blindness. 

The man obeyed the one who said, “Go 
and wash.” Whiie the poor beggar stood 
in darkness before him, Jesus said, “I am 
the Light of the World.” Then he opened 
the eyes of the man that he mi ght a the 


beautiful world, and better than look in 
the face of Jesus. 
Did he give to the man soul-sight too? 


Jesus never leaves his work half-done. 

The neighbors began to talk of the won- 
derful cure, and the angry Jews wanted to 
find out if Jesus really had performed the 
miracle. They sent for the man’s parents 
and questioned them as to who had cured 
their son. The parents were afraid to say 
Jesus had done it, for they knew if they 
said he was the Christ they would be put 
out of every place where the Jews met to 
worship. So when they were asked, “ How 
does your blind son see now?’ they said, 


“ He is of age, ask him.” The son said, “ If 


this man were not of God he could do no- 
thing.” He began to have in his soul a sight 
of the power of Christ. The Jews believed 
that he had been always blind as a punish- 
ment of sin in his parents; they were angry 
and said, “Shall such a sinner as you are 
teach'us?” In rage they cast him out from 
all their worship. Did Jesus know it? He 
knew every harsh word they said. See how 
tenderly he watched over the man (verses 
35-38). So he looks for you and me. He 
found bim, talked with him, showed his sad 
heart that the one who opened his eyes was 
Jesus, the Son of God, able to save him and 
make him happy forever. The man said, 
“ Lord, I believe,” and worshiped him. 

He had soul-sight, he had seen Jesus’ 
power and love, first to open his blind eyes; 
then to shine into his poor heart, 

(Much more which might be given must 
be omitted for want of space.) Make plain 
that it is a matter of choice whether or not 
we shall receive the light, just as the closed 
shutters may keep out the sunlight. Jesus 
says “men love darkness rather than light 
because their deeds are evil.’ Show that, 
as sunlight dispels darkness, so light from 
the cross seeks and finds and illumines dark 
souls wherever and whenever they will obey 
and believe. For such the light will not go 
out when eyes close in death, but shine into 
the grave, light the dark valley, lead the 
soul, not to Siloam’s pool, but to “the river 
of the water of life proceeding out of the 
throne ;” there “the Lord God giveth them 
light, and they shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament.” Remember, teacher! 
they that lead blind souls into this light of 
life, shall shine as the stars forever and 
éver. 

A practical blackboard lesson from the 
foregoing might be upon, 

What the man did. What the man saw. 

Following his example to obey and be- 
lieve, ask every one to pray David’s prayer. 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 


Monday—Malachi 4. 
Tuesday—Ephesians 5: 8-16. 
Wednesday—Rey. 21 : 10-23. 
Thursday—Isa ‘ah 49 : 6-10. 
Friday—2 Kings 5: 10-14. 
Suturday—Acts 3: 2-11. 
Sunday—John 9; 1-11. 





THE COMMENTARY. 


John 9:1-11. 








1. The connection between the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter and the opening of this on¢ 
appears so close, that one is apt to conclude 
that all happened in one day, and that a Sab- 
bath, verse 14. But the violence with which 
the former chapter closes, and the tranquilli 
ties with which this one opens, renders that 
somewhat doubtful. At all events the trans 
actions of both chapters could not have been 
far apart in point of time,—Jamicson 

When Christ looked on this man the disci- 
ples had an eye to him too Chrisi’s compas- 
sion should kindle ours.— Henry. 

As far as I can recollect, this is the only in- 
stance in which sight was miraculously given 
to one who was born blind.—Scott. 


2. Who did sin, this mam? As the doc- 


trine of the pre-existence of soul, and that of 











mectempsychosis (the transmission of the soul 
of one person into the body of another), 
though heli by certain of the more philoso- 
phical Jews, was never a current belief of the 
people, we are not to understand the diseiples 
to refer to sin committed in a former state of 
existence; and probably it is but a loose way 
of concluding that sin somewhere h 

the cause of this calamity.—Jamieson. 

3. It was a great while since this man was born 
blind, yet it mever appeared till now why he 
was so, The intentions of Providence do not 
usually appear until a long time after the 
event. The sentences in the Book of Provi- 
dence are sometimes long, you must read a 
great way before the sense appears.— Henry. 

4. Whileit is day: Each work had 4 
cise time and place in his programme of in- 

structions so to speak; hence, again, as his 

period for work had a definite termination, 80 

by letting any one service pass by its allotted 

time, the whole would be disarranged, marred, 
and driven beyond its destined period for 
completion ; finally as man he acted ever un- 
der the impu!se of these considerations, “ the 
night cometh when no man can work.”— 
Jamieson. 


5. From this verse it seems evident that the day 
is the appointed course of the working of 
comma earth, and the night the close of it.— 
Aljord, 

6. Jesus in only three of his miracles made use 
of external means. John 9: 1-7 ; Mark 8: 23- 

32-37. The reason of the external ap- 
pli ation appears to be that in all these cases 
Jesus intended to convey an assurance that 
he alone was the person through whose agency 
the cure was acc -omplished, and to enable the 
persons healed to state the grounds circum- 
stantially. Some such means were rendered 
necessary in cases of blindness and deafness, 
where the usual recognition of the senses was 

deticient.— Horne. 
rhe virtue, especially of the fasting saliva, 
in cases of disorders of the eye, was well 
known to antiquity. In the accounts of the 
restoring of a blind man to sight, attributed 
to Vespasian, the use of this remedy occurs. 
The use of clay, also, for healing the eyes was 
not unknown. Whatever the means the 
healing was not in them, but in Christ — 
Alford, 

9. Some said this is he: How graphically 
is the identity of this man thus ascertainea, 

and his own testimony coming in only to 
settle the point after it had been raised, and 
occasioned some discussion, acquires addi- 
tional importance. It is a good remark of 
Webster and Wilkinson, that the diversity of 
opinion is readily acc ounted for by the great 
difference in his appearance. which would 
be made by the removal of the most deform- 
ing of blemishes and the bestowal of the 
most distinguishing of features. The diffi- 
culty of the neighbors in recognizing him is 
the best evidence of the completeness and 
perfection of the cure.— Jamieson. 
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THE BLACKBOARD. 





BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 





GOLDEN TEXT. 


“OPEN 
"OU MINE EYES, 
}: AT I MAY BEHOLD WONDROUS 
HINGS OUT OF THY LAW.” 
ae 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


AYSIDE MEETING. 
ORKS OF GOD. 
ORKING TIME, 

Th ORLD’S TRUE LIGHT. 

p ASHING IN SILOAM’S POOL, 

ITNESS FOR CHRIST. 
WASHING IN THE BLOOD. 
ONDROUS THINGS. 


JESUS THE TRUE LIGHT 


B-IGOTED. 
L-OST IN SIN. 
NEEDED BY THE I-GNORANT. 
N-EGLECTED. 
D-ARKENED SOUL, 


“How Were THINE Eyes Opened ?” 


ASHING. 
Wess OBEDIENCE. 


ORKING FAITH. 





HAT SHAL L 


ORKS OF “GOD? - se 





“BELIEVE ON 


I IME WiITO™M 
e Tlath Sent.’’—John 6:28, 29. 


sie 
WITNESSING AND CONFESSING, 
(Tr AM HE” 
W ENT.” 
W ASHED.”’ 
RECEIVED.” 





** \TIGHT COMETH WHEN 
O MAN CAN WORK,” 
a 
CLEANSING FOUNTAINS. 
CVILOAM’S POOL, 
KSAVLOUR’S BLOOD. 


*GO, WASFL.” 


a rer YOUR 
dight Shine.’’ 





ILLU STRATIONS. 


[Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. ]} 


THE LIGHT Of THE WORLD. 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





CHRIST, THE LicHt.—On a figure on the west 
buttress of Melrose Abbey, is this inscription : 
“ Ou: venit: jes: seq: cessabit: wmbra,” a contrac- 
tion for “ Cwm venit Jesua sequitur cessabit um- 
bra.” When Christ came the darkness ceased. 


From DARKNESS TO LiGHt.—In one of Mr. 
Moody’s meetings one day, at noon, four young 
men, from a mining district in Ayrshire, were 
found waiting at the close of the meeting to speak 
to Mr. Moody, if possible. He had gone out; but 
they sat down in the inquiry-room with one of 
the ministers who was still there. “Are you all 
of one mind? are you all in Christ?” was the 
question put tothem. “ Three of us are Christ's, 
but our friend here (pointing to the fourth) is 
not.” The minister entered into conversation 
with the unsaved but anxious one, and found out 
his state of mind. He showed him that Christ 
was offering to be his substitute, and to appear in 
the presence of God for him, and asked, “ Will 
you believe in him as he so offers himself to 
you?” In ® moment the lad’s countenance 
changed, and, half springing from his seat, he 
struck the Bible with his hand, exclaiming, “I 
see itall!” The scale had fallen from his eyes, 
and he, with his three friends, who had been to 
him like the friends of the palsied man, left the 
room to return home by the train, rejoicing. 


THE BLIND RECEIVING SIGHT. 





BY JOHN HAY. 





He stood before the Sanhedrim; 
The scowling rabbis gazed at him : 
He recked not of their praise or blame ; 
There was no fear, there was no shame, 
For one upon whose dazzled eyes 
The whole world poured its vast surprise. 
The open heaton was far too near, 
His first day’s light too sweet and Clear, 
To let him waste his new-gained ken 
On the hate-clouded face of men. 


But still they questioned, “Why art thou? 


What hast thou mn? What art thou now? 
Thou art not he who yesterday 
Sat here and beside the way :” 


For he was blind. 
“ And I am he; 
For I was blind, but now I see.” 


He told the story o’er and o’er ; 

It was his full heart's only lore: 

Thad Wuiched bs sghtis i a 
tless eyes with clay, 

been blind. 
pass by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but past shock 
The hundred-fathom-rooted rock 


Their threats and fury all went wide ; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride. 
Their sneers at Jesus and his band, 
Nameless and homeless in the land— 
Their boasts of Moses and his Lord— 

Al could not change him by one word. 


“T know not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint; but as for me, 
One thing I know, that Iam he 
Who once was blind, and now I see.” 


They were all doctors of renown, 
The great men of a famous town. 
With deep brows, wrinkled, broad and wise, 
Beneath their wide le phylacteries , 
The wisdom of th t was theirs, 
And honor couwned their silver hairs. 
The man they ges and laughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor, and humbly born ; 
But he knew better far than they 
What came to ian that Sabbath Van 
And what the Christ had done for him 
He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. 

— Harper's Magazine for May. 





THE inscription on the Eddystone tower which 
for more than a century has gladdened the eye of 
the sailor on the rough sbores of Cornwall, is: 
< pe. at ade light, to save life.” Fit emblem of Christ; 

to for every believer ! 


SPREADING THE Ligurt. —Cultivate the mission- 
ary spirit, hes | before a the results comin 
from their Ralph Wells is in the habit o 
potting a gilt _* upon each place on the map of 
he world where money is sent. Two little chil- 
dren were seen looking at the map. when one ex- 
claimed, “Sarah, won’t it be sp. endid when we 
get it all covered ?” 





** * Wuart if the sun of life is about to set? 
Jesus is the day-spring from on high : the perpet- 
ual morning of every ransomed spirit. What if 
darkness comes? Jesus is the light of the world 
and of heaven. What though this pests house 
does crumble? — has Da me house of 
many mansions. e anchor that always 
holds. Jesus is the'lie Mahe that is never eclipsed. 
Jesus is the fountain that is never exhausted. 
Jesus is the evening star, hung up amid the gloom 
of the gathering night.— Talmage. 


Tux BIBLE A Licut.—Dr. Horatius Bonar says, 
“ As there are not street lamps in Jerusalem one 
must have his lantern when needing to be in the 

streets after sunset, both because he would be 
laid hold of by the guard as a suspected person 
if found without a light. and because the rough, 
narrow streets really requireit. Our Jerusalem 
waiter, Gabriel, considered it as regular a part of 
his duty to come for us with his lantern as to 
wait at table. On he marched before us, up one 

narrow street and down another, always holding 
the light as near the und as possible, to indi- 
cate the ruts and stones; for it was our feet that 
ed to need the light. We thus found 
new meaning in the e, ‘ Thy word i is & lamp 
unto my feet and a iignt unto my path.’’ 

Kou-!-Noor is the name eof one of the most bril- 

liant and purest of known diamonds, It first wa, 








so-called by an Indian prince. He was so enrap- 
tured with the brilliancy of the beautiful gem, 
that he gave it M is name, which means “ The 
Mountain of 

It was foun in the mines of Golconda, before 
the Christian era. At the time of Christ it was in 
the a of the ah of Oojein. For three 
hundred years it from father to son, and 
kingdom to kingdom. It has been a trophy of 
war, and a guaranty of peace between ‘ac m 
has adorned the heads and Une ae of the 
it has been coveted by civilized and unct lized 
nations. 

In the fourteenth century it was in the posses- 
sion of Alladin, who placed it among the treasures 
of Delhi. It is now “s crown — or En land. 

Christ is our “ Mountain of Light,” the crown 
jewel of every Christian, 





‘For The Sunday School Times. 
BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 5th. 
‘* Blessed are your Eyes for they see,”’ 
—Matt. 13 : 16. 

“The eyes of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked.” “Thespirit of man 
is the candle of the Lord, searching all the inward 
parts.”—Gen. 3; 7; Prov. 20: 27: 

“ God said, Thou canst not see my face: for there 
shall no man see Me, and live.” ‘* No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared Him.”— Exod. 33 : 20; John 1 : 18. 

“Sirs, we would see Jesus.” “Thou hast both 
seen Him,and it is he that talketh with thee.” 
“ We see Jesus, who was made a little lower than 
the angels, crowned with glory and honor.”— 
John 12 : 21; 9:37; Heb. 2:9. 

“The life was manifested, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness, and show unto you that eternal 
life, which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us. That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us: and truly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see 
God.”—1 John 1 : 2, 3; Matt. 5: 8. 

“We all, with open face, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.” ‘“ We shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is.”—2 Cor. 3:18; 1 John 3: 2, 

“We have seen the Lord.” “Then were the 
disciples glad, when they saw the Lord.” “ Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.”"—John 20 ; 25, 20, 29. 

“ He, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and 
said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” 
“They shall see his face, and his name shall be 
in their foreheads.—Acts 7 : 55, 56; Rev. 22: 4. 

“* Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty ; they 
shall behold the lamd that is very far off.—Isa. 33 : 17. 
* BEHOLD the Man.”’—Jobn 19: 5, 

“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” A man 
shall be as a hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.”—Isa.7:14; 32:2; 
John 1: 29. 

“Sitting down, they wafched him there.” “I, if 
Ibe lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” “Zook unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth.”—Matt. 27 : 36; John 12: 32; 
Isa. 45 ; 22. 

“ Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? behold, 
the world is gone after him!” ‘‘ Behold, a king 
shall reign in righteousness, and princes shall 
rule in judgment.”—John 12 : 19; Isa. 32: 1. 

“Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I my- 
self; handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have.” “ Looking unto 
Jesus.” —Luke 24 : 39; Heb. 12: 2, 

“Behold, I ané the children whom the Lord 


hath given me.” “ Behold, and see if there be any 
pa like unto my sorrow.’’—Isa. 8:15; Lam. 


BS 

« ‘Behold, He cometh with clouds, and ot eye 
shall see him, and they also which piezons Le] 
and ali kindreds of the earth shall w 
of him.” “ owing a the mercy - om oy oe 
Jesus Christ.”—Rev. ; Jude 21, 

«I beheld, and, Tot in in tive mids of the throne, 
and of the four ‘beasts, and in the midst of the 
elders, stood a Lamb, as ‘it had been slain.” “They 

shall see his face, and his name shall be in their 

foreheads.”—Rev. 5 : 6; 22:4, 

“Lo! this is ‘otae nti + 4 masta waited 
for hhim.”?—Isa. 25 


LESSON BULLETIN. 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 


32. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda. 
John 5: 5-15. 


33. August 15. The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58. 

34. August 22. Jesus the Christ. 
John 7 : 40-46. 

35. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8: 28-36. 

36. Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11. 

37. Sept. 12. The Geod Shepherd, 
John 10: 1-11. 

38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 

Life. John 11: 34-44, 

39. Sept. 26. REVIEW: Christ Rejected. 

John 11: 47-53. 
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SevERAL of the States have yet to 
hold their annual conventions. Ne- 
braska convenes this year at Lincoln, 
August 17, 18 and 19, Michigan workers 
assemble at Grand Rapids, August 31 
and September 1 and 2, The Vermont 
Convention. will be at Barre, October 
13 and 14, the Kansas at Fort Scott, Oc- 
tober 26, 27 and 28, and the Massachu- 
setts in Springfield, also in October. 
New Jersey has her feast at Somerville, 
November 9,10 and 11; while Maryland 
brings up the rear in the first or second 
week of December. 





Since our contributor, on page 533, 
puts the question “‘ Which is Best?” we 
take the liberty to answer. We heartily 
agree with the spirit of his method for 
winning and holding to himself and to 
the school the young men of his class, 
but we must emphatically protest against 
that “cigar” as a means of gracious 
decoy. If he imagines that giving cigars 
to his class is “ doing religion,” much as 
we despise the mere “ talking” of it, we 
would say let us have the talk instead. 
It is a dangerous experiment. The 
teacher might almost as well offer his 
scholars lottery tickets and hope to win 
them from the habit of gambling. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA Sunday-school As- 
sembly has adjourned. Notwithstand- 
ing much unfavorable weather, the num- 
ber in attendance has been very great, 
and the enthusiasm full, The exercises 
have been of the most profitable charac- 
ter to Sunday-school workers, So signal 
has been the success of this Second 
Chautauqua, that it will doubtless be a 
permanent institution, and there is no 
telling what form of Sunday-school edu- 
cational power may not spring out of it. 
Already we note a “Chautauqua Alum- 
nus” formed of last year’s graduates—an 
organization that will be felt in the 
teaching and training interests of the 
work in every part of the land. 





A OONTEMPORARY publishes “A Re- 
view Chart to be Written on the Black- 
board.” For such a use and purpose it 
is a monstrosity. One-tenth of the ma- 
terial in it would fill comfortably full the 
largest size single blackboard we have 
ever seen, One column alone, that 


headed “Practical Lessons,” has twelve’ 


sections, and the first of these sections 
contains seventy letters—almost as many 
letters as could comfortably be seen on a 
blackboard half across an ordinary Sun- 
day-school room. What a mistake it is 
to crowd and cram, More than enough 
is a surfeit, anywhere, and is sure to be 
rejected. It is this that makes worse 
than futile a good deal of our blackboard 
work. A simple word, in large letters, 
or at most @ very clear and plain ar- 
rangement, in catch-words, is all that 
most blackboards will profitably hold. 
The attempt to fill every square inch of 
a blackboard surface always reminds us 
of the attempts to squeeze Our Lord’s 
Prayer into the disc of a gold dollar, or 
to cram the whole of the Book of Isaiah 
into the area of an ordinary postal card. 





On Saturday, August 14th, President 
Grant visited the Chautauqua Assembly. 
A vast crowd, estimated at nearly 20,000 
people, collected from the towns and vil- 
lages of the surrounding country. Dr. 
Vincent, the President’s former pastor, 








in Chicago, presided. A song of greet- 
ing, composed especially for the occasion, 
was sung. Dr. Charles H. Fowler, of 
the Evanston, Illinois, University, made 
an address of welcome, followed by other 
songs and addresses. On the next day 
Dr, Deems, of New York, preached to an 
audience of 5000 to 6000 hearers, the 
President among them, and in the after- 
noon an immense Sabbath-school of 
3500 scholars was superintended by Lewis 
Miller, Esq., of Akron, Ohio. An inci- 
dent of the day was the presentation, by 
Dr. Vincent to General Grant, of two 
copies of The Teacher's Bible—an Eng- 
lish and American Edition—as the sign, 
symbol, and instrument of the Sun- 
day-school and the chart, and au- 
thority for the saving work it has been 
commissioned by God to do for the na- 
tions. As may be supposed, it was a 
great day at Chautauqua. Our corres- 
pondent’s graphic report of the first 
week’s exercises will be found in other 
columns, 








THE Philadelphia Ledger has a just 
criticism on the slavery to the text-book 
in teaching. As it is now, nearly every- 
thing, it says, is made to conform to the 
exigency of the books. “Studying,” 
“recitations,” ‘‘ questions,” “ answers,” 
merit marks for accurate memorizing, 
and demerit marks for inaccuracies— 
these make up the greater part of what 
is called teaching, but there is just next 
to nothing worthy the name of teaching 
about it. We have known little creatures 
to be stranded for twenty-four months in 
one of the primary classes simply because 
they had not the faculty to commit words 
to memory and repeat them as answers 
to questions, although they were apt 
enough to learn when “taught” in an- 
other way. The danger deprecated is 
not perhaps so great in our Sunday- 
school teaching, but still it is to be 
watched against. No amount of mere 
learning by rote will stand the learner 
in stead of that increase of the appetite 
to know, that craving to acquire, which 
it is the chief business of the teacher to 
excite. The best teacher imparts not 
only the truth, but himself, as a living 
exemplification of it. 





“ PrteriM,” Chieago correspondent of 
The Congregationalist, corrects a misstate- 
ment which it attributes to us in our 
biographical sketch of Mr. Moody made 
a few weeks ago. The sketch was in no 
sense original with us. We named Dr. 
Rufus W. Clark’s admirable book on the 
Revival, published by the Harpers, as 
our source of information. The mistake 
came of The Congregationalist’s crediting 
The Sunday-School Times with what did 
not belong to it,—a refinement in “ credit- 
ing” that isn’t very hard to forgive. Nor 
does “ Pilgrim” quote us accurately. Our 
sketch, as it happens, did not really quote 
it “his” pastor (although it is so in the 
original from which we made our conden- 
sation), but “the” pastor of “a” church. 
We are glad, however, to get the facts 
right, and copy ‘‘Pilgrim’s” reference with 
pleasure. He writes: ‘‘In your issue of 
last week you quote from The Sunday- 
School Times an article upon Mr. Moody, 
which stated that soon after he had been 
received to the church, his ‘ pastor took 
him aside and kindly told him that he 
had better not attempt to speak in the 
meetings, but that he might serve God 
more acceptably in some other way.’ I 
have seen this statement in other places, 
and deem it worthy of correction. It 
was not Dr. Kirk who gave this admoni- 
tion, but a Methodist pastor in this city. 
After we had received him to the Ply- 
mouth Church, on his letter from the 
Mt. Vernon Church, his fervor sometimes 





took him into the class and other social 
meetings of a neighboring Methodist 
church, whose pastor it was who gave the 
advice. I have heard Mr. Moody tell 
the story himself. That pastor, however, 
was a most excellent man, who afterward 
gave himself to some years of foreign 
missionary labor, and who, since his re- 
turn, has occupied prominent appoint- 
ments. No one rejoices more than he, as 
he has talked over the matter with Mr. 
M., that he did not discern the quality 
that was in the man.” 





NEBULOUS TEACHING. 
F one looks up at the heavens in a 
clear night he will observe that some 
stars shine out with great distinctness 
and brilliancy, while others are ill-de- 
fined, and it is hard to decide whether 
some groups are really stars or are merely 
a floating cloud, reflecting the light of 
other stars. The milky way stretches its 
belt overhead, and only reveals its true 
character when the powerful telescope is 
turned upon it. 

These nebulous star-patches, which give 
to the observer no clear, well-defined idea 
of what they are, fitly represent too 
much of the Sunday-school teaching of 
the present day. Such teaching is cheer- 
less to the teacher and profitless to the 
pupil, we will not say to the learner, for 
there is nothing really learned under it. 


He who would teach others needs to 
know what he teaches. “Thou that 
teachest another teachest thou not thy- 
self?” The guide who would lead an- 
other must himself have traveled the road 
beforehand. He who would go to those 
who are in the dark must bring light, 
if he would dispel the darkness which 


| enshrouds them. He who would show 


to others the will of God, and lead them 
to do it, must needs know that will him- 
self and walk in the way of practical 
obedience. In order to be a teacher, one 
must first be a student and learn the 
thing he would teach. Sometimes you 
hear one say, “I know this and under- 
stand it, but I cannot put it in words.” 
Now we take the ground that no one can 
say that he really snows anything until 
he can re-produce it or re-present it to 
another. The way to make sure that one 
has got an idea is to try whether he can 
give it. When boys are playing at ball, 
one throws the ball, another catches it. 
Not until he catches can he throwit. So, 
one presents an idea, another catches it. 


Often we hear the question, “Do you. 


catch my idea?” If one fails to catch an 
idea, how can he give it to another? If 
one would be a teacher he must not 
only study the thing to be taught until 
he understands it, but he must study the 
best way to communicate it to another. 
Having caught the ball, the question 
is how to throw it so as to have an- 
other catch it. He may throw it too 
high or too low, or too far to the right or 
to the left, so that the other person not 
only will not but cannot catch it. With 
this view the teacher must study how best 
to state his truth, putting it in clear, sim- 
ple,intelligible language. 

We once heard of a minister who 
paused in his discourse and addressed a 
farmer who sat near the stove, saying, 
“ Please, replenish the stove with fuel.” 
The man stared inquiringly at him, when 
he repeated the words. Still the man did 
not stir. The words “replenish” did 
and “fuel” were meaningless to him. 
An old minister who sat near by saw the 
cause of the delay and said, “ Put wood 
in the stove,” and at once the thing was 
done. Unless a truth be stated in clear 
language which can be understood the 
pupil cannot catch it. 

Next to the statement of the truth is the 





illustration of thetruth. A picture is some- 
thing like the thing to be presented. God 
gives in the things which are seen the pat- 
terns of things which do notappear at first 
glance. Some mon, the late Dr. Guthrie, 
for instance, excel in this power of word 
painting. In our own land and day we 
have some notable examples of skill in 
the art of illustrating a truth by familiar 
objects. 

The teacher who would avoid the 
charge of nebulous teaching must study 
the listener as well as the subject which 
he presents. A truth may be clearly 
set forth and admirably illustrated for 
one class of minds, and yet appear very 
cloudy to another. The focus of the 
learner’s vision needs to be studied by 
the teacher who is resolved on making 
the truth clear to his pupil or his class. 

The stereoscope with the most perfect 
picture will give no clear statue-like 
form unless it be properly adjusted. Un- 
ceasing toil and pains are essential for 
good teaching. Most of the teaching of 
to-day, it is to be feared, leads to little 
more than a vision of “men as trees 
walking.” Pupils begin to get a glim- 
mering of a truth, but fail to get the 
truth itself. 

Every body is grateful to a teacher 
who brushes away the clouds, and makes 
clear stars shine out where before all was 
shadowy. 





OUR PORTRAIT. 
HE portrait of the Rev. Henry Chris- 
topher McCook brightens our first 
page, as the genial presence and cheer- 
ful words of the original brighten every 
circle in which he moves. 

Mr. McCook is well known as a leader 
in general Sunday-school work, both in 
local, county, state and national move- 
ments. During his pastorate in Illinois, 
and subsequently in St. Louis, he iden- 
tified himself heartily with Union Sun- 
day-school Convention and organization 
labors. He was specially prominent in 
the State work in Missouri, and did good 
service in starting her in the line of Sun- 
day-school progress with the other States. 
In Mission Sunday-school work in &t. 
Louis, earlier in connection with the 
celebrated Biddle Market School, and 
later in general labors in the City Sun- 
day-school Association, Mr. McCook al- 
ways took an earnest and distinguishing 
part. When, after years of successful 
work in St. Louis, he removed to Phila- 
delphia his place was sorely missed from. 
the working Sunday-school forces of that 
Western city and State. 


Mr. McCook is at present pastor of the 
Tabernacle (old Penn Square) Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia. As a 
pastor he feeds the lambs with peculiar 
tenderness and care. His monthly ser- 
mons to the children are models of what 
such addresses should be. His allegories 
and fables, prepared especially for their 
periodical delectation, are among the 
most beautiful and graceful things in 
juvenile literature. Growing out of his 
eager labors with the children, Mr. 
McCook early became an apostle of ob- 
jeet teaching, in connection with the 
Sunday-school, and‘a pleader for the use 
of the blackboard in outline and pictorial 
representations. His work on “Object 
Teaching” is one of the fullest, as it was 
the earliest, manuals on the subject speci- 
ally prepared for the use of Sunday- 
school teachers. Nor has it been super- 
seded by anything since published. 

Mr. McCook has used his pen vigor- 
ously and very effectively in every de- 
partment of Sunday-school teaching and 
training. As a contributor to our own 
columns and to the leading Sunday- 
school journals of the day he is well 
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known. As a commentator on the cur- 
rent Sunday-school lessons,—the author 
of the Westminster Series, published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication,— 
he is widely reputed. The Westminster 
Series attained to a very wide circulation 
and use throughout the United States, 
and was only exchanged for the Inter- 
national, when the Presbyterian Church 
with others yielded to the popular de- 
mand for a uniform course of lessons. 
Mr. McCook’s Westminster Notes ex- 
tended over two or three years, making 
several yolumes, which for clearness of 
statement, closeness of analysis; and 
practical utility were thought by very 
many not to be excelied for the peculiar 
needs of the Sunday-school teacher. 
Few pastors have such rare and sweet 
sympathy with childhood and with chil- 
dren; few have studied child-life with 
more zeal and love. The manual which 
before all others parents and teachers 
need to-day is one that shall treat on 
childhood ; its nature, needs, and philoso- 
phy \of culture. Such a work cannot 
* possibly be delayed many months longer. 
If we should be called upon to name the 
man whose heart and mind and pen point 
him out as eminently fitted to prepare it, 
we should nominate the subject of our 
portrait and of this meagre sketch,—the 
Rev. Henry C. McCook, of Philadel- 
phia. 





THE REV. JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D. 


CCOMPANYING a fine full page 

portrait of the Rev. Dr. Vincent, 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly, in its 
issue of August 14th, gives a full sketch 
of the Sunday-school career of this 
noble man. Since that career is so 
intimately asseciated with the leading 
later movements that have marked the 
progress of the Sunday-school work in 
our country, and the sketch is so explicit 
in its statements of historical occurrences, 
we quote it as matter of general informa- 
tion and interest for our readers : 

Dr. Vincent was born in February, 
1832, in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. When he 
was seven years old the family removed 
North and made their home in Lewis- 
burgh, Penn. At an early age he united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
As he grew up to manhood he felt it his 
duty to preach the gospel, and accord- 
ingly made studious preparation for 
that work. In 1853 he joined the New 
Jersey Conference. After preaching in 
North Belleville and in Irvington, both 
in New at he was, in 1857, trans- 
ferred to the Rock River Conference in 
Illinois by the special request of that 
body, and of this Conference he is still a 
member. Within its bounds he has been 
stationed at Joliet, Mount Morris, Ga- 
lena, Rockford, and Trinity Church, Chi- 





cago. 

th 1862-3, while stationed in Rockford, 
he made an extensive tour through 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. In 1866 
he was appointed General Agent of the 
Sunday-School Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which appointment 
made necessary his removal to the East. 
The General Conference of 1868 elected 
him Editor of The Sunday-School Journal 
and Books of Instruction, Superintendent 
of the Department of Sunday-School In- 
struction, and also Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Sunday-School Union. In 
1872 the General Conference placed the 
entire work of the Sunday-School Union 
and Tract Society into one department, 
putting Dr. Vincent at the head as Cor- 
responding Secretary of both societies, 
and edifor of all the tracts and Sunday- 
school publications, whether books or 
periodicals, issued by the Methodist Book 
Concern. This is his present official po- 
sition. 

From his earliest ministry Dr. Vincent 
recognized the organic union between the 
Sunday-school and the Church; and, 
therefore, regarded it asa part of his pas- 
toral duty to pay special regard to the 
interests of the Sunday-school. Like 
many other pastors he oiten noticed with 
regret the lack of preparation among 
Sunday-school teachers, and earnestly 





desired some means by which they might 
be better prepared for their work. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1857, he organized a ‘Nor- 
mal-class in his church in Joliet, Illi- 
nois. This class was composed of repre- 
sentatives from the different denomina- 
tions of the piace, and is remembered to 
— day by those who enjoyed its privi- 
eges. 

n 1860, at the session of the Rock 
River Conference in Chicago, he brought 
the subject of Sunday-school Institutes 
before the Sunday-school committee, and 
that committee, in their report, recom- 
mended the organization of an institute. 
The report was unanimously adopted by 
the Conference, and, on the 17th of April, 
1861, at Freeport, Illinois, the first Sun- 
day-school Institute was held, and had 
Dr, Vincent for its conductor. In 1864 
he organized in Chicago a Union Sun- 
day-School Institute for the Northwest. 
In January, 1865, he started in Chicago 
The Sunday-School Quarterly, which 
developed into The  Swnday=Schood 
Teacher, and afterward into The Na- 
tional Sunday-School Teacher, its pre- 
sent title. The charge of this periodical 
he resigned on receiving* the appoint- 
ment of General Agent to the Sunday- 
School Union of his Church, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Eggleston. In January, 
1866, he planned, prepared, and intro- 
duced what was announced as “ The New 
Scheme of Sunday-Sechool Lessons,” a 


scheme which has developed into the In- | 


ternational Series. He also prepared the 
first lesson-paper which contained ‘“ Gol- 
den Text,’ “Home Readings,” and 
graded questions. After assuming the 
official position assigned to him by his 
Church, he introduced the now celebrated 
“Berean system,” which has grown to 
such an extent that the monthly circula- 
tion of The Sunday-School Journal is 
115,000 copies, while the Lesson Leaf has. 
reached 1,250,000, 

Dr. Vincent is known as a warm friend 
of the Uniform Lesson for all churches 
and for all lands. 
the Illinois State Sunday-School Conven- 
tion in Chicago, he started the question 
of the practicability of using the same 
lesson in all the sehools of the city. When 
his friend B. F. Jacobs, with his usual 
enthusiasm and persistency, 


beimpracticable, — rivalries am 
business houses and Sunday-Sc 
Unions; and it is a fact on record, that 
the first attempt failed from this 
cause. As soon as it was seen that th 
obstacle could be removed, Dr. Vin- 


cent’s doubts were relieved and he went | 


up tothe National Convention at India- 
napolis, fully prepared to advocate the 
plan. Meanwhile he had cor ded 
with the London Sunday-School Union, 
urging an international scheme; and a 
few weeks after the adjournment of the 
Indianapolis Convention he was on his 
way to England, where he personally 

leaded with the London Sunday-School 

Jnion, and delivered addresses in Lon- 
dou, Leeds, Halifax; Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Dablin, and elsewhere, and se- 
cured the adoption of the International 
scheme by the London Sunday-School 
Union. Thus the plan introduced by 
Dr. Vincent in the Chicago Sunda: 
School Teacher in 1866 has gradually 
developed into the International Series 
of to-day. 

Dr. Vincent is successful, not only as 
a writer and a teacher, but also as a pub- 
lic speaker. Whether in the pulpit or 
on the platform he is sure to interest and 
instruct all who hear him. He has that 
magnetic influence which draws to him 
troops of friends and holds them, no 
matter what their Church relations may 
be; for he belongs to the Church catho- 
lic. His working power is of the highest 
order, else he never could get through the 
amount of labor he bas to perform. Some 
of his friends fear that he will some day 
be added to the list, already too long, of 
good men who have broken down from 
overwork. He is now inhis prime; may 
it be many years before his obituary: is 
written, 





Ar THE risk of anticipating our own cor- 
respondent we take from ‘the daily, New 
York Tribune the following pleasant, sketch 
of an afternoon of wholesome fun at Chau- 
tauqua. ‘‘Mr. Frank Beard, of New York, 
took the platform, and put several ¢arica- 
tures successively on a large blackboard at 
the suggestion of Dr. Vincent, who gave de- 
scriptions and made humorous comments. 


As early as 1865, at | 


a 
National Uniform Lesson, Dr. Vincent at | 
first objected on the ground that itwould | 


i 
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Both the drawings and the comments were 
excellent, and gave a great deal of amuse- 


ment and delight to the audience. The au- 
dience were shown the pious old gentleman 
who thought too much attention was given 
to Sunday-schools. A few additional touches 
on the face presented the aspect of the same 
person when he learned that he had been 
elected superintendent. His visage was 
changed from a thin hatchet face to a full 
moon. There was next the weak su- 
perintendent, and ‘then the impatient 
teacher. The Sunday-school talker was 
presented, and he was transformed by 
chalk-marks first into a balloon, and 
then into a pair of bellows. The mis- 
chievous boy, the stylish and snickering 
girl, and the venerable man who was always 
making a “ pint” were next portrayed. The 
puzzled teacher drew out the sympathies of 
the audience. A solemn Methodist and a 
jolly Presbyterian were next discovered on 
the board, shaking hands. The process sof- 
tened the outlines of the face of the disciple 
of the Wesleys. Last there were some of 
the symbols of the Sunday-school work. 
The Bible was drawn, with a cross on one 
page, an anchor on the other, and a crown 
above. Below were the stones of a super- 
structure (representing the teacher as a 
builder), founded on the Rock of Ages— 
Christ Jesus. Just as the artist filled in 
these words Prof. Sherwin started the hymn, 
“ Rock of Ages,” and it was sung with force 
and fervor by the entire audience, number- 
ing five or six thousand people.” 


Notes. 


The Living Epistle thus correctly defines 
“dogmatic teaching”: “I say it is so, and 
you keep still.” 














On the first Sabbath in September the 
Sabbath-schools in Iowa are expected to 
take a collection of not less than one dollar 
each, for the State work. 





The Lutheran National Sunday-school 
Convention will be held this year at Woos- 
ter, Ohio, October 26,27, 28 and 29. It is 
the third annual gathering of the national 
body. 

The office of Sunday-school superinten- 
dent is coming to be more and more honor- 


able and honored in the general community 


It implies high qualities in the incumbent. 
To be a worthy superintendent ia to rank 
in the public esteem with Bank Presidents 
and the holders of large trusts, 





We might well have mentioned in our 
brief sketch of Alexander Clark, last week, 
thafhe is also one of the most acceptable 
lecturers in the field. His addresses meet 
with the warmest commendation wherever 
delivered. E. B. Clark, 132 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is his agent, 
whom to address on lecture engage ments. 

A correspondent wishes to ask, through 
our columns, whether “Some of our lady 
readers cannot make designs for class-ban- 
ners, to be worked in different colors in 
silk, or with zephyrs;’ and whether we 
cannot publish them with full directions? 
It seems to us to be a feasible thing. It is 
at least, on our part, quite practicable to 
publish them. 


Fulton County, Georgia, held the eighth 
annual celebration of her Sunday-school 
Association at Oglethorpe Park, in Atlanta, 
August 6th. It was a great day and occa- 
sion. Some forty Sundayeschools, with 
their 500 teachers and 4000 scholars, 
were represented in the celebration. Fully 
3000 people were gathered in the Park. 
Many prominent workers were present, in- 
cluding W. G. Whidby, President of the 
Georgia State Association ; Thomas C. Boy- 
kin, State Sunday-School Evangelist; the 
Hon. C. Peeples, Vice-President of the State 
Association; Hon, M, A. Chandler, Col. J. 
M. Mohiley, President John H. James, and 
many prominent pastors and clergymen. 
Speeches, singing, instrumental and vocal, 
a collation, marching, reacting of an historical 
address, by T. C. Boykin, public installation 
of officers, presentation of prizes, etc., formed 
some of the enjoyments, of a day of rare 
Sunday-echool pleasure. 








From another source we learn that there 
is great enthusiasm in the Sunday-school 
work in that section of Georgia, of which 
Atlanta is the centre. The County of De 
Kalb, adjoining, is considered to be the 
“Banner County” of the State. Decatur, 
its seat, is only six miles from Atlanta. 
They have ereeted a large tabernacle for use 
on anniversary occasions, which they were 
to dedicate August 18th. On the occasion 
the Rev. Mr. Mallard of New Orleans was 
to deliver the address, and an original hymn, 
by the Rev. J. H. Martin of Atlanta, set to 
music specially composed for it, was to be 
sung. A delightful and profitable time was 
looked for. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE SECOND CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY REV. J. B, ATCHINSON. 


DAY: WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, 


SECOND 





HE large auditorium was well filled to 

listen to Rev. H. M. Parsons, of Boston, 
on the Whole Church in the Sunday-school. 
The speaker entered into his work with his 
accustomed earnestness, and thrilled all 
present by his convincing arguments estab- 
lishing his theory and practice of converting 
the entire church into a Bible service. At 
the conclusion of his address, the Rev. 
Alfred Taylor was introduced by Dr. Vin- 
cent as his “sadhearted friend” and spoke 
as follows on the 

** Child and His Companions :’’ 

We spend too much time on the ana- 
tomical structure of the child. The child 
is the great subject of our teaching as pa- 
rents and teachers. The scrutiny which a 
child. undergoes leads me to say, “ Poor 
ehild!” But first every child must have its 
companions. Parents are too overcareful 
with their children. Maidens and atep- 
mothers are generally the greatest enemies 
of children. ‘The larger the number of 
children in the family the better for the 
children. Children love company and will 
have it. If they are not brought im contact 
with proper companions, they will inevi- 
tably fall in contact with evil companions. 
Then followed a description of a child who 
is called into the house, which produced a 
regular Taylor sensation. Also a bit of ex- 
perience in the Taylor family when A. T. 
was the father of his first child, and took 
occasion to exercise his paternal dignity by 
sending his little child away from the table 
for a little mischief, and how in the corner 
she picked all the wall paper off within her 
reach. Children must not only have com- 
pany but they must be occupied with some- 
thing to do. This point was illustrated 
clearly, and also in such a way as to bring 
outsome of the sad-heartedness (!) which gen- 
erally hangs around this sad-hearted friend 
of Vincent’s, Make it a point to take your 
children into your confidence. Make them 
your companions at home and abroad. Make 
them partners. Old men and women must 
remember that they were once little child- 
ren. 

Following Mr. Taylor’s happy remarks 
Prof. P. P. Bliss sang by request, “ My ain 
countrie,’” and “Hold the fort,” and the 
services of the second day of the Assembly 
closed with a half-hour’s social. 

The rain has ceased, the clouds are disap- 
pearing from the sky and through the leafy 
canopy friendly stars are twinkling, fore- 
telling brighter and warmer days. The 
grounds are brightly illuminated with cal- 
cium lights, one of Dr. Wythe’s many ways 
of pleasing Chautauquans. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
Assembly at ita opening service on Tuesday 
evening were Mr. Lewis Miller, President 
of the Assembly, Dr. O. F. Presbrey, of 
Washington, the “Stray Topic Man,” Dr. 
Hodge, Rev. M. Prineell, of New York, 
Rev. H. M. Parsons, Dr. Warren Randolph, 
Dr. R. M. Hatfield, and P. P. Bliss, who 
sang his speech. The following hymn of 
greeting was sung to the tune “Sweet hour 
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of prayer.” It was written by Miss M. A. 
Lathbury, of New York, and dedicated to 
the National Sunday-school Assembly of 
1875. Dr. Vincent spoke very impressively 
of those who are referred to in the third 
stanza: Rev. F. A, Goodwin, the cornet 
player, Rev. C. P. Hard who are both mis- 
sionaries in India, Rey. T. M. Eddy, D. D., 
and Rev. Erwin House who are on the 
“Mount of God.” This hymn was sung at 
the opening of the afternoon services on 
Wednesday. 
Chantauqua— 1875, 





(A Hymn of Greeting.) 





BY MISS M, A, LATHBURY. 





The flush of morn—the setting suns, 
Have told their glories o er and o'er 

One rounded year, since heart to heart, 
We stood with Jesus by the shore. ° 


We heard His wondrous voice ; we touched 
His garment’s hem with reverent hand, 

Then, at His word, went forth to preach 
His coming Kingdom in the land. 


And following Him, some willing feet 
The way to Emmaus have trod; 

And some stand on the Orieat plains; 
And some—upon the mount of God! 


While over all, and under all, 
The Master's eye—the Master's arm 
Have led in paths we have not known, 
Yet kept us from the touch of harm. 


One year of golden days and deeds, 
Of gracious growth, of service sweet ; 
And now beside the shore again, 
We gather at the Master's feet. 


“ Blest be the tie that binds”—we sing ; 
Yet to the pending blue above 

We look, beyond the face of friends, 
To mark the coming of the Dove. 


Descend upon us as we wait 
With open heart—with open Word ; 
Breathe on us, inystic Paraclete | 
Breathe on us, Spirit of the Lord! 


THIRD DAY: THURSDAY MORN- 
ING. 


The sun appeared in his usual place this 
morning to the great delight of all the 
Chautauquans, and the real work of the 
Assembly has commenced. From 9 to 11 was 
devoted to Normal-class work in which the 
Assembly is divided into four sections, meet- 
ing in as many different places. The course of 
study is much the same as it was last year, 
and is the same as that given in Dr. V in- 
cent’s monthly, Zhe Normal-Class. At 11 
o’clock the Assembly gathered in the great 
auditorium and listened to an address by Mr. 
J.B. Tyler. We all have our ideas, he said. 
Some of them are visionary, but ideas are 
the source of all great movements. Ig- 
noring ideas we reduce humanity to an in- 
ferior level. We have our ideas of the Sun- 
day-school in relation to Christian work. 
A echool of religion ought to be the greatest 
help to any church. If the school would 
help the church we must have a higher or- 
der of Sunday-school teaching. There are 
too many teachers who are teachers because 
it is popular, and all such teachers are worse 
than figure heads. 

Teachers must love the work, must have 
a be ter understanding of the Word, must 
have a broad and warm sympathy with and 
for children, must have an aptness to use il- 
lustration, and be ready to explain the 
meaning of words and phrases of the Bible. 

Again, the Church must have a more 
careful supervision of the Sunday-school. 
The Church has always lived, and always 
will live, and the schocl should be identified 
with the Church in the closest ties, The 
Church should provide means for training 
teachers for her children. The true teacher 
sees in every child a pearl of greatest price 
for whom Christ is seeking. Teachers’ 
meetings are an essential means of develop- 
ing in the teacher hidden talent which must 
be brought out if they would be successful 
helpers of Christ in his vineyard. 

Again, there must be more instruction in 
specific church work. The scholars of to- 
day are the teachers and preachers of to- 
morrow, and hence they must be instructed 
in the tenets and doctrines of the particular 
Church to which they belong. True teach- 
ing involves denominational teaching. True 
Christian unity is best illustrated by 
those gatherings where Christians of differ- 
ent devominations can work harmoniously 
together ; such is the present grand Assem - 








bly. If our children are guaranteed against 
skepticism and error their minds must be 
preoccupied with the truth. The greatest 
danger to which children are exposed is not 
from infidels and skeptics, but from the 
half-hearted skeptical method of many 
teachers and preachers. An earnest appeal 
for earnest work concluded Mr, Tyler’s ad- 
dress. 

At the close of Mr. Tyler’s address Rev. 
J.M. Freeman, D.D., co-worker with Dr, 
Vincent in Methodist Sunday-school litera- 
ture, was introduced and spoke for twenty 
minutes on country Sunday-schools, con- 
trasting and comparing the advantages and 
disadvantages of city and country schools. 

At 2.15 Dr, Warren Randolph read the 
Report of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, prefacing it with a brief history of the 
International Uniform Lesson System, mak- 
ing happy allusions to each member of the 
Lesson Committee. The Report has al- 
ready appeared in The Times and need not 
be repeated here. Following Dr. Randolph, 
Dr. Vincent took a vote of the Assembly in 
regard to the quarterly and semi-quarterly 
alternation between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and like the Committee the Assem- 
bly seemed to be about eqnally divided. 
Dr. Vincent then gave a Normal-class drill, 
being the firat session of the Preparatory- 
Class as published in The Normal-Class. 
Nearly five thousand people assembled in 
the auditorium at 7 P.M. to enjoy the 
Praise Service arranged by Rev. Wolcott 
Calkins, of Buffalo, and conducted by Prof. 
W.F. Sherwin. The orchestra was made 
up of one grand piano, two organs, and a 
brass band including bass and tenor drums 
and cymbals, Interspersed with the con- 
gregational singing were solos, duetts, trios 
and quartettes by Prof. P. P. Bliss and wife, 
the Erie Conference Trio, and the Assembly 
Quartette. It was a service of great power 
and will long be remembered as one of the 
best of all the good things of this Assembly. 
From 9 to 10 Dr. W. W. Wythe gave the 
audience an interesting and valuable sciop- 
ticon entertainment, entitled a ‘‘ Journey in 
the Holy Land,” and so closed the third day 
of the second great Assembly. 


FOURTH DAY: FRIDAY, 


The drizzling rain which has prevailed 
most of the time since the opening of the 
Assembly was missing this morning, and in 
its stead the bright cheering face of the sun 
was hailed with joy, and all predicted a 
beautiful spell of weather in the future days 
of the Assembly. How wise these weather 
prophets were will be seen in this report 
further on. 


Increasing the Spiritual Power, 

A very interesting discussion was held in 
the auditorium at 8 o’clock a.M., in which 
the following question was considered : 
“How May We Increase the Spiritual 
Power of the Sunday-school?” The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the spirited dis- 
cussion : 


1. Have at its head those who are spiritual, 
spiritual pastor, superintendent and officers, 

2. Give less thought to entertainment and 
amusement of children. 

3. Unify the exercises. 

4. Clove in a solemn manner. 

5. Pray individually for the scholars. 

6. Begin spiritually at the home, and continue 
it in the school. 

7. Have spiritual teachers and teachers’ meet- 


ings. 

8. Have all take part in opening services, and 
have them devotional. 

9. Make special effort at each session of the 
school for the salvation of the scholars, and give 
yeh ert for scholars to give expression to 
their desire to be saved, 

10, Require a devotional attitude during prayer. 

11. Teachers to wateh and pray and observe the 
bearing of the class. 

12. Don’t permit the opening exercises to be 
interrupted by persons coming in during the 
time. 

18. Teachers to wait for baptism of the Spirit 
before going to their classes, Speud half an hour 
in prayer before going into the class. 

14, Compare spiritual things with spiritual in 
the class. 

15. Remember Sunday-school exercises are part 
of worship. + 

16. Encourage classes to engage in prayer du- 
ring the lesson, 

17, Remember Christ is the great teacher and 
get the best teachers you ean. 

18 Have some faith in the children, and be- 
lieve they want to be, can be, and ought to be 
converted. 

19, Watch over and encourage the young eon- 
verts, cultivate them for future workers. 

20. Expect immediate conversions of scholars. 
Have faith in the instrumentalities used for the 
purpose. 





21, Recognize common sense of the children 
and teach them common-sense religion. 

The interest of the Assembly seems to be 
the st in the Normal-classes, all four 
of these being attended by constantly in- 
creasing numbers, and this is a hopeful si 
and one which gratifies the President of the 
Board of Instruction, Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
Skilled teachers who show a careful prepa- 
ration have these classes in charge, and we 
are constantly hearing words of praise as to 
their efficiency by those who are instructed. 
These classes gathered as usual to-day and 
considered for an hour “ Bible History and 
Chronology.” 

At 10 o’clock a.m, an immense congre- 
gation assembled in the auditorium to listen 
to an address on “The Press and the Sun- 
day-school,” by Rev. J. M. Walden, D. D., 
one of the managers of the Western Metho- 
dist Book Concern at Cincinnati, O. It wasa 
masterly address delivered in a master] 
and eloquent manner. Through the kind- 
neas of Dr. Walden we are promised for 
the readers of The Times a very complete 
outline of this excellent lecture. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Walden’s ad- 
dress P. P. Bliss led in singing “When 
Jesus comes,” when Dr. Vincent introduced 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, who told a 
story, entitled, “ The Parish of Fair Haven,” 
calculated to teach impressively the im- 
portance of earnest missionary work. At 
the wish of Mrs. Miller, who has copyrighted 
her story, the reporters were requested not 
to report even an abridgement of her ver 
interesting paper. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made to publish the story com- 
plete and give it to the public. It will repay 
a careful perusal by all. 


A Shower! 


Before noon the clouds had again over- 
spread the sky, and about one o’clock they 
united in pouring their contents down into 
the camp, in a shower which for severity 
has not been equalled in these parts in a 
long time. It was accompanied by heavy 
thunder and lightning and hail. Thecamp 
was literally flooded and large streams 
rushed down the sloping grounds into the 
lake. The storm continued without much 
abatement for two hours. During its pro- 
gress a large tree was uprooted right in the 
midst of the encampment and fell with a 
loud crash to the earth. It seemed almost a 
miracle that no one was hurt as the tree wassur- 
rounded by tents and cottages, but some un- 
seen oe guided its fall so that no damage 
was done, except to break the ropes of one 
tent and a window in the head-quarters of 
the Department of Order—Rev. R. M. War- 
ren’s co 

The severity of the storm did not inter- 
fere with the regular programme, except 
the out-door lectures on Palestine and Jeru- 
salem: A large audience gathered in the 
tabernacle tent and listened to lectures on 
the uses and abuses of chalk, by F. Beard, 
Esq., Rev. J. L. Hurlburt, Rev. S. W. 
Clark, and Prof. Sherwin. The Times’ artist 
was loudly called for, but extreme mo- 
desty (!) and want of time kept him in the 
background. 

At 3.30 Dr. Vincent conducted a Normal- 
class conversation on the “ Organization of 
a Sunday-School.” In the meantime the rain 
was making pattering music on the canvas 
covering. 

Before supper-time the rain had nearly 
subsided, and at 7 o'clock, despite the 
dampness of the seats and soil, nearly four 
thousand people gathered in the auditorium 
to listen to Rev. Justin D. Fulton, D.D., on 
“The Force that Wins.” The speaker 
held the closest attention of the immense 
audience for an hour and a half, and his re- 
marks were often and loudly applauded. I 
am sure his much larger audience through 
The Times will read with great interest and 
feng - the excellent address, which has been 

indly furnished by Dr. Fulton for publica- 
bg | } (We shall publish it in full. Ep. S. 

At the close of this address the “ Tennes- 
seeans,” who had arrived early in the day, 
sang several songs and the fourth day’s ser- 
vices closed with “ Almost Persuaded,” im- 
preasively sung by Prof. P. P. Bliss.- 


SATURDAY ; FIFTH DAY. 


The sun made an effort this morning to 
send his rays through the thick clouds which 
oyerspread the sky, but without much ap- 
parent success, and the weather so far can- 
not be said to have been comfortable camp- 
meeting weather, yet the crowds have been 
greater than they were one year ago and 
new arrivals are constantly coming. The 
attendance is fully a third larger than it 
was daring the opening days of the 1874 
Assembly. 

Dr. Vincent conducted a most interesting 
teachers’ meeting at 8 A.M., and at nine the 
various Normal-classes went into a two 
hours’ session on “ Bible Geography.” At 








11 a.m., Dr. T. L. Cuyler gave an admir- 
able talk on “Some Talks I have had with 
Great Men.” No off-hand talk has so in- 
terested the Chautauquans as this. His 
“great men” included Alexander Duff, 
Thomas Guthrie, Thomas Carlyle, Newman 
Hail, Charles Spurgeon end: Dwight L. 
Moody. We hope to secure an outline of 
Dr. Cuyler’s talk for the readers of The 
Times. No speaker will be more heartily 
welcomed to Chautauqua in the future than 
Doctor Cuyler. 

Slight showers of rain did not seem to in- 
terfere with the close attention of the great 
audience, only when some one’s new bonnet 
prompted them to raise an umbrella, which 
would inevitably call forth a stormy de- 
mand from those behind to “ Down with 
the umbrellas,” and down they came. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON: FIFTH 
DAY. 


Children’s Meeting. 

The vast auditorium was filled long be- 
fore the hour of opening, not exclusively by 
children, but largely by adults who were 
earnestly exhorted by Prof. Bliss to become 
as little children, that they might enjoy the 
kingdom of heaven. After singing “I am 
so glad that our Father in heaven,” and 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Littlewood, of England, 
Rev. B. K. Peirce, of Boston, editor of 
Zion’s Herald, was introduced and addressed 
the audience from these two passages: 
“Take this child and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages,” and “ Feed my 
my lambs for me.” 

The Christian religion is the only re- 
ligion that has a child in it. One reason 
why Christ came to this world, as a helpless 
child, has been given as follows: “ Because 
human life has been redeemed from its very 
beginning.” Another, “That Jesus might 
be touched with the feeling of the infirmi- 
ties of little ones,” 

One of the last things to be crowded out 


of the human heart is tenderness for the 
little ones, Several beautiful illustrations 
were given, fastening this idea upon the 
hearts of the fathers and mothers. 

God has placed the little ones helpless in 
the arms of their elders, and the children 
cannot but be affected by those who care for 
them, and the future of every child can be 
clearly determined by the influences which 
surround it in infancy and childhood, 

It is the duty of all who have the care of 
children to bring them to Jesus while they 


are young. Jesus says, “Suffer the little 
children.” Wedo not emphasize the right 
word. It is the little children that Jesus 


wants. When we return to our homes the 
first of our friends that we will embrace are 
the little ones, and so Jesus wants the little 
ones to be brought to him. We fail to re- 
cognize faith in childhood, where it is al- 
ways the greatest and most real. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Peirce’s address, 
Dr. Vincent read a telegram from Gen. C. 
B. Fisk that President Grant would arrive 
on the ground Saturday afternoon, Aug. 14, 
and remain with the Assembly over Sunday, 
leaving Monday morning. 

Song by the “ Tennesseeans.” 

Rev. Z. L. Hurlburt was introduced as 
the next speaker. In opening he alluded to 
the advice of an old man to a young man 
who was ambitious to be-a lawyer, but 
thought the lawyer’s business already over- 
done; it was, “There’s plenty of room at 
the top.” He then said that the great aim 
of every one should be to “look up,” to “go 
up,” and “try to get up.” He illustrated 
the following four elements, which will 
make any one successful in this aim, viz: 

ROMPTNESS, 

Prey ERANCE, 

RINCIPLE, 

IETY. 
All these points were aptly illustrated 
and enfo by well-chosen stories, and the 
speaker succeeded in holding the closest at- 
tention of the thousands present. 

Frank Beard, Esq., was the next speaker, 
who exhibited a beavtiful colored chalk 

icture, entitled the “ Paradise of Eden.” 
Hie then drew the face of a child on one 
board and the outline of a heart on‘another 
board, and then illustrated the effect of sin 
in the heart and on the face, The head of 
a serpent in the heart was typical of Dis- 
content ; a brier typified Envy; a peacock, 
Vanity ; a frog, Insolence ; a hog, Laziness, 
and a poisonous weed Swearing. These sins 
were piaced on tie board in the following 
acrostic : 

D-iscontent, 

E-nvy, 

WV-anuty, 

I -nsolence, 

L-aziness, 

S-wearing. 

Their effect on the face was noticed by a 
decided change in the expression, which 
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was effected by a few simple strokes of the 
chalk. i 
An impressive episode occurred during 


the of Mr. Beard’s address. Rev. 
J. M. Freeman found a little girl, of about 
six years, crying in the rear of the er’s 


Upon inquiring it was found she had 
lost her mother. Mr. Freeman brought her 
on to the rostrum, and commenced to say, 
“Here is a little girl that is looking for her 
mother.” But before he had finished the 
sentence the keen eye of the lost one had 
discovered its mother, and pointing to a 
lady who had risen fifty feet from the stand 
cried out, “There she is,” and she was passed 
over the heads of the congregation until she 
was safely clasped in her mother’s arms. 
This touching incident was long and warmly 
applauded, and for a moment diverted the 
attention from the speaker. 

The singing of the afternoon was furnished 
by Bliss and Sherwin and the “Tennessee- 
ans,” 
The largest gathering of the Assembly 
convened at seven o’clock to enjoy a Bible- 
reading on the “Scriptural Testimony on 
the Fact and Use of the Coming of our 
Lord,” followed at e'ght p.m., by a concert 
by the “Tennesseeans.” The fame of this 
troupe is well-known all over the land, and 
they added new laurels to their already ex- 
tended popularity, by their hour’s entertain- 
ment of the Assembly, which concluded the 
fifth day’s exercises. 

THE ASSEMBLY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL, 


SIXTH DAY. 


Fair Point, Chautauqua Lake, Aug. 8, 1875. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
The-school was organized by, the selec- 
tion of the following corps of officers : 
Pastor. Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlburt, 
New Jersey. 
Superintendent, 
Connecticut. 
Secretary. Rev. J.B. Atchinson, Michigan. 
Treasurer. Lewis Miller, Ohio. 
Chorister. Prof. Wm. F. Sherwin, New 
Jersey. 
Organist. Prof. P. P. Bliss, Dlinois. 
Primary Teachers. Miss Lucy J. Rider, 
Vermont. Mrs. 8S. W. Clark, New Jersey. 
Librarians. John C, Middleton, Esq., 
New York. Frank Beard, K:q , New York. 
A corps of forty-five teachers taught as 
many classes, each with an average atten- 
dance of forty-three. The following are 
statistics of the school: 


John E. Searles, Jr., 


Number of Officers, - —- SUcKE 10 
ri “ Teachers, - - - 44 

" “ Scholars in Primary De- 
partment, - - - - 194 

Number of Scholars in Intermediate 
Department, - - - 163 

Number of Scholars in Main Depart- 
ment, - - - . - 1937 
Number of Visitors, - : - 649 





Total number of School, - - 2997 


The following order of exercises was ob- 
served : 

1. Reading by the superintendent the 
103d Psalm. 

2. Singing: 
King.” 

3. Responsive reading of the lesson, led 
iby the superintendent. 

4. Prayer by the pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Hurlburt. 

5. Singing: “Bless me now.” 

6. Teaching the lesson, “Jesus at Be- 
thesda.” 

7. Singing: “To Jesus I will go.” 

8. Secretary’s Report (merely 
tical.) 

9. Review of the lesson by the pastor. 

10. Singing: “There is a fountain filled 
with blood.” 

1l. Singing: “Just as I am.” 

12. Announcements by the pastor. 

13. Recitation of the Apostles’ Creed in 
concert by the school. 

14, Benediction by the pastor. 

General Remarks, 


The day was not favorable for a large at- 
tendance. A cloudy sky, frequent showers, 
and a chilly atmosphere prevailed. Yet 
the report shows an attendance nearly treble 
that of one year ago. Our superintendent, 
Brother J. E. Searles, Jr., called the school 
to order a few minutes after the appointed 
hour, and read deyout words of thanksgiv- 


“Come, “Thou A lmighty 


statis- 








ing from the 103d Psalm. The grand old 
invocation hymn was then sung heartily by 
the entire school. 
“Come, Thou Almighty King, 
Help us Thy name to sing. 

The superintendent led in the responsive 
reading of the lesson for the day, “ Jesus 
at Bethesda,” from John 5: 5-15, and then 
asked all to reverently bow their heads 
while our pastor offered prayer. A prayer 
for God’s blessing upon the teachers in their 
work was then offered in the appropriate 
song, “ Bless me now.” 

Thirty-five minutes was then devoted to 
the lesson. A glance through the school 
showed that all were deeply interested in 
the lesson of the hour, and we can but be- 
lieve that Jesus the Healer was present in 
power in nearly all of the classes. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that the Great Physician ap- 
plied His Sovereign Balm to hundreds of 
needy souls, Oh how precious to record 
that the power of the Great Healer is still 
mighty to cure the most helpless and hope- 
less case of those diseased with sin. 

The Primary Department 

was marked by the earnest attention of the 
children and the powerful influence of the 
teachers over them. The sweet story of “ Je- 
sus the Healer’ was simply and impres- 
sively given. The windows of heaven were 
not only opened for showers of rain, but 
showers of grace full and free seemed to wa- 
ter the entire school, and it was indeed a 
“time of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord.” The review by the (using the 
blackboard ) was briefand pointed, and elicited 
the following characteristics of Christ the 
Divine Healer—SympatHy, KNOWLEDGE, 
Mercy, Power and AuTHoriry. All these 
were exhibited in the healing of the im 

tent man, who in his cure illustrated the 
way of salvation = that he LisreNnep, AN- 
SWERED, TRUSTED, OBEYED and CONFESSED 
the HEALER Divine. The appropriateness 
of the closing. hymns deserves special men- 
tion: “There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” and “Just as I am without one 

lea.” 

The close attention of the classes to their 
respective teachers, and of the entire school 
to the pastor and superintendent was very 
noticeable. May God’s healing power at- 
tend and give success to the efforts of the 
school hour ! 

J. B. Atcutnson, Secretary. 


Your correspondent contributes the fol- 
lowing observation-: While the Assembly 
Sunday-school of 1875 was far superior in 
numbers to that of 1874, it did not hardly 
equal that in being a model school, There 
was a lack of organizing power at the head 
of the school which detracted somewhat 
from the impressiveness of the occasion. 
There was an insufficient understanding be- 
tween the superintendent and teachers pre- 
vious to the hour of opening, the superin- 
tendent’s plan not being made known until 
it-was too late successfully to carry it out. 
The Secretary’s report was called for imme- 
clney anes ine genes ag of the lesson, 
which compe a ial report, nothin 
but the attendance Fm railed fe. . 

The Lord’s Prayer was entirely omitted 
from the exercises of the school. And yet, 
notwithstanding all these embarrassments 
and hindrances, the school was a scene of 
great spiritual power, and the Secretary in 
his report has given a truthful index of the 

wrevalling feeling which existed throughout. 

t will be an occasion not soon forgotten, 
and whose influences will extend beyond the 
shores of time. 

At 11 a.m, an immense audience gathered 
to listen to a sermon by Rev. B. K. Peirce, 
D.D., of Boston, editor of Zion’s Herald. A 
brief outline will be furnished to The Times. 
The discourse was not only an able produc- 
tion, and scholarly in every way, but it was 
food for the soul, and ali alike, from the child 
up to the ablest divine, were richly fed. The 
presence and power of God was a reality 
felt by thousands. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


Platform Meeting. 


The sun sent down bright and cheering 
rays from an almost cloudless sky, and at 
2.15, the hour for meeting, the great congre- 
gation had again assembled to listen to ad- 
dresses from the platform. Dr. Vincent 
presided at the meeting, and after singing 
and prayer introduced, as the first speaker, 
Rev. H. M. Parsons, of Boston, who de- 
livered an earnest appeal for faith on the 
part of believers in the grace and power of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to shake sinners and 
to shake the world. Every believer isa 
king and a priest ; every priest has an office, 
and that is the office of intercession. Every 
teacher should be a prevailing intercessor 
with God. Every teacher should be ready 
always to intercede. A fountain that can 





only be available by means of a pump does 
not fitly represent the grace of God and the 
vessels that bear it. The fountain that 
truly represents the well of salvation and 
those who bear the living waters to others 
is ever overflowing, and so a teacher should 
ever be ready to teach, to intercede, and to 
truly represent the Great Master. Every 
teacher must have the power of discernment. 
He must know when and where to use the 
Word which is the sword of the Spirit, as 
well as have the rich treasures of the Word 
in the heart. The teacher must be ready 
to go and join that chariot and preach the 
truth when commanded, and he must refrain 
when it is best. The power of the teacher 
greatly lies in this power of discernment. 
We cannot use the sword of the Spirit with- 
out sword practice, and we are here at this 
Assembly, and here this afternoon to get 
this practice, that we may successfully wield 
this almighty weapon. 

Rev. Mr. Munroe, of Canada, was the 
next speaker. He spoke of the necessary 
qualifications of Christian workers. What 
every teacher needs is power, power with 
God, and power with man. He illustrated 
this statement by reference to the great 
work of Moody and Sankey. Dependence 
on God and faith in the power of the Holy 
Ghost will give every teacher this mighty 
prevailing power. e must also live ex- 
eer lives if we would retain this power. 
And we can only live approvingly before 
God by a life of prayer. Beachers must 
not only have faith in the power of the 
Holy Ghost to cleanse their own hearts and 

rify their lives, but that the Holy Ghost 

as power to convict and convert others, no 
matter how wicked and sinful they may 
have been. 

We must also have the sanctified patience 
of hope, if we would succeed, added to faith 
in the simplicity of the foxpel truth, as the 
means of awakening and saving men. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mumioe’s re- 
marks the Assembly Quartette sang a piece, 


entitled “Fully Persuaded.” Words by 
Rev. J. B. Atchinson, music by Prof. W 
F. Sherwin. 


Rev. Mr. Pointer, of Paris, Kentucky, 
made a most mange: 5 h, making men- 
tion of the great hts of Chautauqua to 
him, and that all Kentucky should receive 
the benefit of his visit here so far as he was 
able to spread it. Mr. Pointer’s remarks 
oe glam received and most heartily en- 
joyed. 

By an actual count it was found that 
there were 224 ministers present. 

Rev. Mr. Littlewood, avicar of the parish 
of Bath, England, a regular minister of 
the established Church of England, said 
he had seen many beautiful sights which 
had thrilled him strangely, but nothing that 
he had seen had equalled this Assembly in 
the pleasure and profit it had given him. 
This great Assembly is not simply a congre- 
gation of individual Christians, but of rep- 
resentative Christians. We have just seen 
that there are over 200 ministers, each of 
these represents a large congregation, and 
then there are thousands of superintendents 
and teachers who represent schools and 
classes, and there is more power here than 
we know. Mr. Littlewood then spoke pro- 
phetically of the future of this country 
rem future of great usefulness and 
power. There is no work which so affects 
a nationality as the Sunday-school, and yet 
it is silently done. Teachers in charge of 
classes of boys and girls are doing a greater 
work than they know. They are not only 
shaping the character of the child and the 
adult for future years, but they are-chiseling 
out the future of the country. Mr. Little- 
wood’s remarks were characterized with 
great earnestness, and their power was felt 
in the great congregation. He closed with 
the following apt illustration drawn from 
his own family history. He was one time 
in London, and wrote to his wife to put 
their son, a lad of seven years, on the cars 
at the home station in the north of England 
that he might come to the great city where 
he would be at the depotto meet him. His 
wife felt perfectly safe in regard to the boy, 
because his father was at the other end of 
the route, and so teachers may feel safe when 
they put their scholars on board the gospel 
train, because our Father is at the heavenly 
depot ready to receive them when the jour- 
ney shall have been completed. 

After singing to the tune “America,” or 
“God save the Queen,” 

“Our fathers’ God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may these lands be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might. 
Great God, our King!” 

The verse was sung with power, Dr. Vin- 
cent then introduced Rev. J. M. Reid, D.D., 
one of the General Secretaries of the 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church. 








He said we must not forget that it is 
God who gives success to all our labors, 
and that we are instruments in his hands. 
Yet it is a glorious office which we hold, 
and one freighted with great responsibility, 
a responsibility that we cannot bear unless 
Divine aid be given. Prayer will bring the 
required aid. The speaker then dwelt upon 
the subject of prayer, illustrating what 
prayer was by several telling and interest- 
ing illustrations. He carried the entire 
audience with him far up on his eloquent 
words, 

The great congregation then dispersed 
to hold the following prayer-meetings: A 
mother’s prayer-meeting, Ted by Mrs. D. 
Knox; a children’s prayer-meeting, led by 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut; a young ladies’ prayer- 
meeting, led by Miss M. A. Lathbury, and 
a general prayer-meeting, led by Rev. H. 
M. Parsons and Prof. P. P. Bliss. 

Rev. Mr. Flood, of Jamestown, addressed 
the Assembly on Sunday evening on the 
temperance question. He was followed with 
a pleasing <davam by Dr. Hatfield, of Phila- 
delphia. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
RESPONSIBLE FOR SOULS. 


BY REV. ASA BULLARD. 


FOREIGN Missionary once said, 

he believed we should be held re- 
sponsible for the salvation of every soul 
that we could in any possible way have 
saved. This statement seems to accord 
with some very solemn words in the 
thirty-third chapter of the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, connected with the responsi- 
bility of watchmen. 

With this subject in mind, let us look 
at the following narrative in relation to 
two Sabbath-school teachers : 

Susan was a member of the Sabbath- 
school. She was favored with a very 
pious, devoted teacher, who always met 
her class not only with a lesson thor- 
oughly prepared, but also with her own 
heart prepared and warmed by frequent 
visits to her closet and earnest interces- 
sions for her pupils. Every scholar 
could see, by her every expression, that 
she had come from the very presence 
chamber of the Almighty. 

She not only endeavored to communi- 
cate clearly and forcibly the truths con- 
tained in the lessons, but she sought 
every Sabbath to gain access to the 
hearts and consciences of her charge, by 
inquiries, exhortations, warnings and en- 
treaties, addressed to each one person- 
ally. She felt that she was set to watch 
for these souls as one that must give ac- 
count. The salvation of the dear youth 
thus committed to her watch and care 
seemed to her an object of unutterable 
solemnity and importance ; and she la- 
bored as though their salvation might 
depend upon her fidelity. She was not 
satisfied with what she could do for them 
during one or two hours on the Sabbath 
and in her closet, but she often addressed 
them by letter, in the most solemn, affec- 
tionate and earnest manner, respecting 
the interests of their souls. 

Under the instructions of such a 
teacher, it is not strange that Susan be- 
came deeply anxious about her salvation ; 
and that her parents began to cherish 
the fond hope that they would soon be 
able to exclaim, “This our child was 
dead, and is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found.” 

Soon after this the family, of which 
Susan was a member, moved to another 
community, where she came under the 
instruction of another teacher; but oh, 
how different from the one who had la- 
bored so earnestly for her spiritual good! 
She was professedly a Christian, but she 
seemed to have no heart for her work, 
nor the faintest idea of its importance, 
her own responsibility in the case, or 
that, in any sense, she was to watch for 
the souls of her scholars. The possi- 
bility of benefiting them for eternity did 
not appear to have entered her mind, 
She was probably ignorant of their reli- 
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gious feelings, and did not suspect that 
one of them had been almost upon the 
very threshold of heaven. 

Susan, whose seriousness had been gra- 
dually diminishing ever since she lost 
the faithful instructions of her former 
teacher, at length disclosed to her disap- 
pointed parents this astonishing fact, 
that her last teacher had never spoken a 
word to her respecting the concerns of 
hersoul! All she pretended to do, as a 
teacher, was merely to propound the 
questions as she found them in the book, 
or on the lesson paper. 

We do not believe that the unfaithful- 
ness of that teacher is any good excuse 
for Susan to continue an enemy to God; 
or that she will dare mention it as an 
excuse at the judgment, but we do be- 
lieve that this want of fidelity and watch- 
fulness, in regard to the souls of her pu- 
pils, if unrepented of, will be a subject 
of most bitter reflection for that teacher 
when she lies on her dying bed. The 
Lord save us from such reflections in the 
awful hour of death. 

Teacher, in which of these descriptions 
do you see yourself protrayed? May all 
so watch and pray and labor that they 
may at last give their account with joy 
and not with grief. 





Revival Work. 


M ESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY 
4VE have safely arrived in America, They 
landed at New York on Saturday morning, 
August 14th. A number of their friends 
started in a barge for the steamer, meeting 
it in the lower bay. As soon as the deck 
was reached and handshakings were over, 
“Old Hundred” was sung, Mr. Sankey 
leading, the Philadelphia evangelist, Rev. 
Geo. C, Needham, offering a prayer of 
thanksgiving. Among the welcoming party 
were the Hon. George H. Stuart, and Secre- 
tary L. P. Rowland, of the Philadelphia 
Young Men's Christian Association, Robert 
McBurnie, of the New York Association, 
D. W. McWilliams, Superintendent of Dr. 
Cuyler’s Sunday-school, and Joseph Hill- 
man, President of the Round Lake Camp 
Meeting. The party received was comp sed 
of Mr. Moody, his wife and daughter, and 
two young children; Mr. and Mrs. Sankey, 
with their three children ; J. Sabine Knight, 
an English revivalist; John M. Denton, of 
London, Canada, and Messrs. E. Elroyde 
aud J. Witherley, of London, England. 

The party was landed by a government 
boat, which had been engaged for the pur- 
pose. Mr, Moody proceeded to the Grand 
Union Hotel, and took the afternoon train 
for his mother’s home, in Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In reference to his future plans, Mr. 
Moody said to a Tribune reporter that he 


_ and Mr. Sankey would hold revival meet- 


ings in this country similar to those held in 
England, some time next fall. The details 
had not yet been arranged. He wanted 
first to visit his new church in Chicago. In 
England they had been treated with great 
kindness, and had done a work which 
he hoped would have permanent effeot. 
Mr. Sankey and himself needed rest for a 
few weeks, as they had taken no holiday 
while abroad for two years. Mr. Knight, 
who accompanied Messrs, Moody and San- 
key from London, intends to go among the 
freedmen of the South to spread the Gospel 
there. During the voyage from England a 
spirit of religious fervor sprung up on board 





The Spain. Mr. Sankey sang at the request 
of the passengers, and prayer-meetings, at 
which addresses were made by Mr. Moody, 
were held on the quarter-deck, 

Mr. Sankey said that he did not intend to 
take part in any public exercises until him- 
self and Mr. Moody opened their work, 
which would probably be in October. Yes- 
terday Mr. Sankey attended public worship 
in the Rev. Dr. Duryea’a Church, in Brook- 
lyn. He has gone to visit his parents in 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

It is officially stated that during the work 
in London, the evangelists held 285 meet- 
meetings, attended, it is estimated, in the 
aggregate, by 1,630,000 persona, as follows: 
Camberwell, 60 meetings, attended by 480,- 
000 people; Victoria Theatre, 45 meetings, 
attended by 40,000: in the Opera House, 60 
meetings, attended by 330,000; in Bow, 60 
meetings, attended by 60,000; and in Agri- 
cultural Hall, 60 meetings, attended by 
750,000. 


The Money Expended. 

‘The Hon. John V. Farwell, of Chicago, 
writes to Mr. George H. Stuart, of Phila- 
delphia, that the London Committee paid 
all bills connected with the evangelists’ la- 
bors in that city, amounting to some $150,- 
000, and had a surplus of $5,000. They ap- 
propriated this for a noon-day prayer-meet- 
ing to be continued daily. At a breakfast 
meeting given for the evangeliats, Mr. 
Moody made a proposition that a mémorial 
of their interest in the work, which they had 
only begun, would be an appropriate thing. 
It was at once proposed to raise, $500,000) 
for an evangelistic building in the West End, 
and smaller amounts for buildings in other 
localities. Before leaving the table over 
$200,000 were subscribed, one gentleman 
giving $50,000 and three others $25) | 
This, with the amount already expended,’ 
makes $350,000 given in London alone since 
Moody and Sankey went there, and all of it 
voluntarily. The evargelists declined a 
proposition to give them a testimonial, and 
the copyright upon their hymn books, ,of 
which $25,000 worth were sold, to. which 
they had a legal and moral right, was left to 
the disposal of the London Committee for 
religious work. 





A LETTER FROM THE REV. DR, 
JOHN HALL. 


{Addressed to the Editor of The New York Tribune.) 





IR: Eight months ago you were good 

enough to print a letter from me (Nov. 
17, 1874) on the subject of the American 
Evangelists, Moody and Sankey. At that 
time the “‘ Associated Press” did not furnish 
the information that has more recently been 
given. There was little knowledge of the 
movement then in progress in Great Britain, 
and of course little interest felt in it. The 
statement was then ventured that enough 
had been effected to teach the churches 
such lessons as the power and value of sim- 
ple Bible truth, a higher estimate of non- 
clerical, religious effort, the need of coming 
nearer to the people than we commonly do, 
if we are to do them good, and the truth of 
God’s Word as the effective instrumentality 
by which only the putrid regions can be dis- 
infected. 

A great change has been wrought in the 
public mind regarding these men and their 
work during the past’ eight months—a 
change produced by the communication of 
knowledge. The past history of the men, 
their preparation for the work they have 
been doing, the style of approach they make 
to the people, the nature of their conimuni- 
cations, the methods by which they proceed 
—these things have been presented and 
freely discussed among those’ who feel an 
intelligent interest in religious affairs. Some, 


indeed, dislike the whole subject. Some are’ 


suspicious of the agency and ‘the results. 
Many, let us be thankful to record it, de- 
voutly praise God for what has been done, 





and pray for the extension of the move 
ment. Very few, indeed, claiming to have 
any trustworthy views as to religious forces 
can afford to ignore the facts, whatever the 
construction they put upon them. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey have not 
escaped criticism. Had they notable weak 
points we should have seen them. They 
were thought by some to be fanatical. But 
some of the most sober-minded and influ- 
ential men engaged with them in the work 
and gave to it hearty and public commenda- 
tion. Every Presbyterian church in Scot- 
land—where slow and sober conviction is 
supposed to predominate—gave approval 
more or less pronounced. There was most 
gratefal mention made of the results of their 
labors on the floor of both General Assem- 
blies when a year had tested their efforts in 
Scotland. In Ireland the most zealous and 
devoted ministers, the men who come in 
contact with the people and know their 
wants, corroborate this testimony, while 
their proceedings in the publicity of Lon- 
don, seeured the cordial and even enthusias- 
tic approval of men like Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. 
Gladstone, Dean Stanley, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Cairns—men who are neither fools 
nor fanatics. It has been suggested that 
they were only appealing to the ions of 
the low and vulgar; but hund of well 
educated clergymen of all denominations of 
Protestants have owned the obligations of 
their parishioners to their teaching, and 
often avowed themselves to be profited and 
edified by the services. This imputation 
having been removed by the noticeable ele- 
ment of the titled and influential in the con- 
gregations, it was suggested that’ they were 
“toadying to the rich.” But happily to the 
very last, the modesty and humility of Mr. 
Moody and his associate have furnished 
sufficient, reply to the inkinuation. 

It has been suggested that they were 
making a “ good thing” of their mission in 
a pecuniary point of view. It is significant 
that this innuendo has never once—so far 
as I have seen—been thrown out in Great 
Britain. It has been exclusively an Ameri- 
can suggestion, Now, it is unfortunate that 
we should be the first to charge sordid mo- 
tivés on our countrymen so engaged abroad. 
Uoheppils we have put many things on an 
English market more creditable to our in- 
genuity than our integrity, and which have 
brought little profit to our British cousins ; 
but it is satisfactory to know that in this in- 
stance not a single act, arrangement, or re- 
turn has tended to the pecuniary gain of our 
representatives, and the positive evidence of 
disinterestedness—which it has been no 
part of their policy to parade—has done 
—_ te impress hag} who, by 
their position, could not esca: in - 
nizant of it. The expenses Tf new Suild- 
ings, of great meetings, and of institutions 
aegunel by the evangelists have been 
promptly furnished on the spot by Christian 
men who had the means of judging of the 
influences exercised, and who expressed 
their approval in the most emphatic of 
methods, namely, by subscribing many 
thousands of pounds to provide for crowds 
without parallel in the religious history of 
Great Britain. 

The results of the winter’s labors in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield, and finally in 
Lendon, 80 far as the time permits an es- 
timate of them, may be briefly summed up 
as follows: “ A new and unprecedented in- 
terest in the concerns of the soul with the 
future has been awakened. Hundreds of 
thousands not used to hearing the gospel, 

raise, or prayer, have been earnest hearers. 
Newspapers commonly indifferent to religi- 
ous movements have Foo full and respect- 
ful in their notices. Clergymen of various 
denominations, alas! too generally runnin 
only in parallel lines, if not, indeed, in col- 
lision, have prayed and worked together. 
Divine truth, in sermon and hymn, has been 
sent down into strata of society not yet pene- 
trated by it. Men and women claiming to 
be religious haye had their zeal, as they 
affirm, wonderfully stimulated, and their 
benevolent acclivities increased. Systematic 
efforts for the ignorant and neglected have 
been organized and provided for. Many 
thousands of such persons as “join the 
church” here in New York in twos and 
threes at quarterly intervals in our churches 
have, according to their respective methods, 
been received into the churches, in some in- 
stances a8 many as a hundred at a time. 
And all this has beep done without making 
any new party, setting up any new sect, pro- 
elaiming any novel and distracting “ism,” 
but by the earnest forcible presentation of 
what among us is called “the old Gospel” 
to the people, “in their own tongue in which 
they were born.” 

Men ask, “will this last?” Will what 
last? Mr. Moody’s preaching? or the re- 
ligious fervor? bia Pentecost last? The 
effects of it did. The “fruit remained.” 
Did the zeal, personal power, and heroic 
courage of the Reformers last? The effects 
did; and they would have been more per- 





manent and extensive as far as we can see, 
but for the unbelief, selfishness, and coward- 
ice of those who ought to have perpetuated 
their work. To churches and to commuhi- 
ties it is as to individuale—aceording' to 
their faith so it is unto them. 

And this leads to the question :'| Now that 
the evangelists close their labors in England, 
and find invitations to prosecute similar 
efforts in the cities of America, what’ ik to 
be thought, expected, and attempted? In 
making a few suggestions on this general 
topic, the present writer does not venture to 
assume special competency to speak on it, 
or indeed any competency except what 
comes from close and continuous acquaint- 
ance with this movement. 

1. Messrs. Moody and Sankey must be 
the judges themselves of the order in which 
they should proceed from place to place. 
They have shown much wisdom abroad. 
They would doubtless say themselves that 
they were wisely guided. They began: in 
smaller places as they were invited, and ad- 
vanced to London. It is to be presumed 
they looked upward for wisdom, as' among 
competing calls they must be allowed to 
judge. 

2. It is not to be supposed that because 
Mr. Moody preaches and Mr. Sankey sings, 
men will be religiously helped and enlight- 
ened, “of course””’ These things are not 
“of course,” but “of grace;’ and He who 
quickens dead souls into spiritual life, would 
have Christians ask Him with one accord 
for the blessings they need. The Holy 
Ghost is no more tied to Mr. Moody than to 
baptism, or to any other means of grace. 
“Let us pray.” So they did in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, London. 

3. Let the things that make for peace 
among the churches be studied. These men 
aimed at making not Methodists or Baptists 
or Presbyterians, but Christians. They re- 
quired some evidence of unanimity among 
local ministers before entering on effort 
among them. They everywhere sustained 
the ministry, never once set it aside, or be- 
littled the Divine'institution before the peo- 
ple. Hence the remarkable freedom from 
jars, and the delightful spirit of brotherly 
co-operation. 

4. In our American cities there is a class 
of persons whom we may not judge as before 
God, but who certainly do not stand -well 
before their fellow-men, and yet whe) are 
often in the front in conventions and preyer- 
meetings. They are workers at large, “ un- 
attached,” and often unrestrained by ¢on- 
siderations which influence men who bear 
responsibility. These should not be allowed 
to come into prominence... They do much 
harm. They are not in reputation among 
them that are without, and the way to pre- 
vent religious movements from falling imto 
such infelicitous hands is for men regog- 
nized as blameless and prudent Christians 
to be brought forward and employed. Noth- 
ing in Mr. Moody’s operations has made it 
embarrassing for such men to identify them- 
selves with his work. 

5. Let no man glory in men. This has 
been the motto and the strength of our 
brethren. May they be held to it. The 
truth of God; the great commanding yital 
truths, plainly spoken, in love, in faith, in 
prayer,—these have been employed by the 
Spirit of Life to make men earnest, devout, 


.and pure in life. Who that sees, without 


profiting by, the deceit, violence, general 
distrust, and crime, that trouble all gandi- 
tions of men among us, does not recognize 
the need of this renovating and elevating 
power? While we use all means open to us 
for bringing it into operation, let us not for- 
get what is written—‘ He that glorieth let 
him glory in the Lord.” 

Yours, most truly, J. Hau. 

New York, August 3d, 1875, 





GATHERING UP. 





[* every great religious movement, he 
must be slow to learn, whatever his 
Christian work may be, who cannot gather 
up some hints for himself; and in the pres- 
ent religious awakening there are many 
lessons for us, as Sunday-school teachers. 
But, first, we rejoice in common with all 
Christians at the special blessing which has 
accompanied the simple reading and recital 
of God’s Word. Just when scientific men 
were handling the Bible with more irrever- 
ence than usual, and wishing to prove, be- 
cause its statements seemed opposed to 
modern science, it could not, therefore, be 
inspired ; and when philosophers were as- 
serting that however chaste and beautiful its 
stories, and however lofty its morals, it was 
altogether behind the requirements of the 
age, a plain, unlettered man, boasting no 
academic degree, claiming connection with 
no learned societies, and privileged to ap- 
pénd to his name none of their much-coveted 
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initials ¢4 amongst us and by appeal- 
ing te dold Book, enforcing its doc- 
trines, declaring its promises, and narrating 
its stories, testifies that the grand old gospel 
is still the “power af God unto salvation !” 

The impression which’ Mr. Moody has 
made, shows of what the Bible is capable in 
the hands of one whose earnestness and faith 
aré latge) + 

Not only have the careless and indifferent 
been arrested, but men of faith and culture 
have been struck with the truths of the 
Word as they have been proclaimed by one 
who owes but little to commentators, and 
has but slight acquaintance with theologians. 
It really seems as if God had sent us this 
man to hold up the Bible, and to show that 
it alone can meet the wants of the present 
day. 

In Mr. Moody’s treatment of the Bible 
there is this special lesson for teachers— 
That there is nothing more impressive than 
the pictorial teaching of its truths. 

As we have: had: oceasion to say before, 
the most powerful parts of his addresses have 
often been the graphic, realistic recital of 
some parable or miracle, or event of Old 
Testament history, clothed with the sur- 
roundings of to-day. 

Hearing him, we can well understand the 
power of such preachers as Christmas Evans, 
and we can well excuse any anachronisms 
such men may indulge in. All who have 
heard Mr. Moody have been struck by his 
frequent use of illustrations, all of which 
are made to teach some truth; and many of 
these have been stamped on the memory, so 
that both the incidents and the lessons will 
never be forgotten. This is the real value 
of illustrations, especially when dealing with 
the young. 

At the recent Temperance Fete at the 
Alexander Palace, a speaker well illustrated 
this point. He told his audience a story 
which he said he had often told before; in- 
deed a friend of his had rather reproached 
him for the frequency of its use, and had said 
he heard him tell that story twenty years 
before. His reply was a good one and ver 
pertinent. Said he, “I heard you nuk 
twenty years ago, and I don’t remember a 
single word you said.” 

Mr. Sankey has shown us the importance 
of the office of chorister or choir leader in 
Sunday-schools, a position which he held in 
the school at Chicago, of which Mr. Moody 
was superintendent. This officer’s duty is 
to lead the singing, with or without a musi- 
cal instrument, and, when necessary, to sing 
alone. We have often wanted such an offi- 
cer—one who could sing over a new tune 
two or three times until the school was able 
to join in. His duty does not end with 
merely singing the tunes, but in showing 
how they should be sung, indicating modula- 
tion and emphasis, and correct vocalization. 
For want of such instruction how dreadfully 
you may hear the force and beauty of many 
hymns completely spoiled. We have heard 
Mr. George Weeks, of America,—whose 
songs of “ Joy and Comfort,” by the way, 
contain some of the choicest Sunday-school 
melodies—in about half an hour teach a 
whole school. three or four tunes they had 
never heard before, and at the same time 
impart instruction in singing which the 
children were the better for ever afterwards. 

At first there may be.the feeling that solo 

singing in schools is too much like a per- 
formatice, but this need not be, any more 
than 'theplaying onan instrument may be 
so considered. 
Here is a sphere in which ladies might 
rendeg essentiak service. Mr. Sankey has 
showr how'helpful to devotion solo singing 
may be, and *Philip Phillips has taught us 
how useful ##ervice “ Singing for Jesus” may 
be made. We. hope’ our dnote will give 
more care and attention to their music and 
singing, and we cannot but feel strongly that 
the appointment of leaders of singing would 
greatly help toward this desirable end. 

Anoihes result of the visit of the Ameri- 
cans should be to pre an impetus to morn- 
ing schools. Hundreds of teachers got quite 
into the habit of attending the early morn- 
ing Meetings for workers on Sundays, often 
walking miles, and being present long be- 
fore the appointed hour, Surely all this 
well direeted energy will have been ex- 
pended for little ; surely all the stimulative 
words that Mr. Moody preached will have 
been heard ‘in vain if morning schools still 
continue to flag and droop.—The London 
s undaysSchoob Chronicle. 





Ir the Bible did not tell us Jesus was 
poor, I should have known it from his 
own words. Who would have talked 
about putting pieces upon old garments, 





or about sweeping the house diligently; 
if he had not seen his mother doing it? 
So while I was busy over these things 
and a hundred household words like 
them, I knew that he knew exactly all 
about them, and that made them sweet 
to me,—Bede’s Charity. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 





T is difficult in August to get a very full 
report of this Association. Many of the 
ladies who chiefly compose it are out of 
town, and their letters are usually retained 
to be read at the September meeting. 
The Work in Italy. 


Perhaps, however, the following extracts 
from two letters recently received from Italy 
will, by their life-like simplicity, bring the 
state ef evangelical work in that country 
more vividly before the minds of your read- 
ers than is possible when there is so much 
matter from which to condense. 

The first is from Madame Zocev, wife of 
a Methodist, formerly of Messina, but now 
stationed at Palermo. 

“Our Committee wished to begin a mis- 
sion in Palermo and my husband was chosen 
for this work. We have only been here 
nine months and I am sorry to say that we 
have thus far been very unsuccessfal. In- 
difference, ignorance, incredulity, and super- 
stition defeat us at every turn. It is too 
soon to give way to disappointment, especi- 
ally as we know that when he pleases “ God 
giveth the increase.” The hearts of all men 


are in his hands, and who can tell if in a / 


little while some souls will yield to the 
Spirit and receive the pure gospel of Christ. 
Will you and your friends who love all the 
souls for whom Christ died, pray that Italy 
too may be visited by the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost which is blessing England and 
other countries? And pray especially for 
us and for all those who have to preach and 
teach the name of the Lord. have not 
been able to get together a Sunday-school 
here. At present I have two little girls who 
come to me on a Sunday for an hour or 40, 
but last Sunday one of them did not come, 
and I am afraid will not any more as her 
mother is quite a bigot. I have two little 
children under two years old and only one 
servant. If you think of all that has to be 
done in a family where means are small, 
and the constant work litile children give 
from night to morning and from morning to 
night, you will understand that I can very 
seldom find time for quiet thought, reading 
or anything but mental prayer.” 

I quote this letter as it is because we are 
apt to forget that those laboring for the 
spread of the gospel abroad are men and 
women of like passions with ourselves, need- 
ing our prayers, sympathies and aid. How 
much encouragement a letter from one of 
our Association is to a young woman like 
this, and how much use isa little money! 


Improvement Noted. 


The second letter is from the Rev. Guis- 
seppe Colombo, a leading evangelist of the 
Free Italian Church, now at Bergamo. He 
says: 

U General all the Sunday-schools of Italy 
have adopted the American system of classes 
and teachers. I am now able to say to you 
that during a year at least our Sunday- 
schools have improved and increased, At 
Leghorn we have a school of about a hun- 
dred and more children, because we have 
there a flourishing day-school. At Flo- 
tence, at Rome, and at San Giovanni Pel- 
lice we can see evident progress in the 
schools. All our evangelists are persuaded 
that the Sunday-school is the most important 
branch of Christian work, and each is.sorry 
if he has not been able to add to his church 
a Sunday-school in which he may nourish 
the tender plants of the garden of the Lord. 
As I constantly travel about and move from 
place to place in the cause of my. mission, L 
am not permitted to occupy myself with a 
Sunday-school, but I hope soon to put things 
upon such a footing that I may be estab- 
lished definitely in one city. I have been 
from Leghorn to Poggio Mirteto and thence 
came to Bergamo where I have suffered 
atrocious —— at the hands of the 
Jesuits and priests. They have caused me 
great costs and losses, so that [ am without 
necessary furniture, and unfortunately my 
dear family have been much the worse for 
my sufferi The Committee of the Free 
Church finds itself straitened for means since 
the retirement of the Boston Board, and 
those who would aid us have not the power. 


se 





Difficulties Eaceuntered. 

“In Italy the work of the Lord meets 
with gteat difficulties, the chief of which 
are :(1st.; Phe superstition of the Romish 
Chureh. with its‘intolerance, 2d. The un- 
belief which this Church has induced. 3d. 
The indifference inte which the Latin races, 
especially of Italy, have fallen. The ser- 
vants, of the Lord must work hard to gather 


) a little fruit, and this only by the blessing 


of the Lord ; and often the poor evangelists 
having wearied themselves and submit 

to much persecution, are compelled to 
flee from one city to take refuge in another. 
It seems. to me, however, that these evils 
present another argument for the truth of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and T thank God 
for thus revealing it. Also I am sure that 
the same Spirit which is so plenteously 
poured out in this day in England and else- 
where will pass into Italy, awaking the 
sleepers, giving life to the dead, and illumi- 
nating the ‘faithful: That this day may 
come soon it is)mecessary that our good 
brothers of America and England should 
still continue to make sacrifices, in order 
that the knowledge of the gospel should 
penetrate the villages so fully that the peo- 
ple might be in position to receive that 
which now blesses England and America. 
The material and spiritual prosperity in 
which these countries rejoice E helteve to be 
the remuneration which God accords to 
the nations who have interested them- 
selves for the spread of the gospel where it 
is not known. Understanding the impossi- 
bility of establishing a Chureh in Bergamo, 
because of the power of Satan who works by 
means of the priests, I am going soon to 
some other city where I hope for the bless- 
ing of the Lord, I-desire ardently to found 
there a Sunday-school and to imitate the ex- 
ample of Moody, and hope in another letter 
to give you a good account of this my new 
mission,” M. E, W. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY E, E. NEWMAN, 


OHN RAY was a deformed boy, pale 

and thin, and not always good-na- 
tured. Everybody pitied him, because 
he could not run and climb trees, and 
jump over brooks and stone walls, as the 
other children did. His strong brothers 
and sisters pitied him, and would stop to 
help him along with them when they 
were not going too far. His mother 
pitied him, and was patient with his 
crossness, and did not expect him to do 
anything very well. His teacher pitied 
him, and did not oblige him to learn his 
lessons with the other boys. All the peo- 
ple who came near him pitied him, but 
nobody encouraged him. John was 
growing up with a feeling that he could 
not do anything and never should be of 
any use, and did not want to live any 
longer ; and a very unhappy boy he was 
till he was twelve years old. Then the 
scene brightened all at once. 

One beautiful June Sunday, John was 
walking painfully home from meeting, 
and his mother, coming a little after 
him, was sadly noticing his distorted 
form and slow step, when Miss Stone, 
John’s Sunday-school teacher, came up. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Ray,” said she, 
cheerfully; “‘ [think Johnnie looksa little 
stronger than he did in the spring.” 

“Do you really think so?” answered 
Mrs, Ray. “I was just pitying him, 
My poor, lame, sick boy! He will never 
be able to do much, and ke must have a 
hard life.’” 

“T don’t feel so at all,” replied Mrs. 
Stone, “I’m sure he is a very good boy 
and he has a bright, quick mind. He 
will soon’ be interested in study and then, 
I think, his health will improve, and 
there are many things that he will be 
perfectly able to do. I expect to see him 
a fine man yet.” 

John was electrified. He limped home 
without minding the distance, and sat 
down to think over the new idea. 

“ Miss Stone knows just how I learn 
my Sunday-school lessons,” he said to 
himself; “ and if she says I have a quick 
mind, and can be a fine man yet, I be- 
lieve it’s so. At any rate I’ll try.” 





Next Monday John surprised his 
teacher with perfect lessons, he surprised 
his mother at night by doing his little 
errands well, and he surprised himself by 
being so bright and cheerful that nobody 
remembered to pity him. He was a con- 
tinual surprise for a week or two; then 
people accepted the new arrangement 
and began to expect John to do well. It 
was not always easy, for he was really 
delicate, and the habit of lazying had 
taken strong hold of him; but, when he 
felt almost discouraged and wanted to 
give up the hard work, he remembered 
Miss Stone’s faith in him when he was so 
puny and heart-sick, and he knew he 
could make something if he tried. Peo- 
ple stopped pitying him, and began to 
believe in him as he worked his way to 
the head of his classes. Soon he was not 
only doing well in school, but doing bet- 
ter than the others. His health did im- 
prove as he found some interest in living, 
and he was able to do many things that 
his mother had never dreamed of for her 
sick boy. He was still deformed, it is 
true, but his face was so intelligent that 
everybody noticed that and not the hump 
on his back, 

All this was years ago ; but John Ray, 
now a thriving business man, has never 
forgotten how much he owes to the Sun- 
day-school teacher who discovered him, 
and still thinks that he never should 
have been good for anything in this 
world, or have felt courage to reach 
higher good than that of this world, if 
Miss Stone had not praised him when 
every one else pitied him. 

This true story is given for our encour- 
agement and example. 





For The Sunday-Schooi Times. 


THE WARTBURG. 


BY REV. CHARLES A, SMITH, P D. 


E do not wonder that the Germans 

are proud of the Wartburg and 

the surrounding region. The castle was 
built eight hundred years ago and stands 
upon a rocky eminence above the tallest 
tree tops, so that it may be seen in all 
its rugged grandeur from Eisenach, and 
from many other points in the neighbor- 
hood. Frequent openings, formed by 
nature or art through the densely wooded 
forests, reveal the old stronghold as you 
walk along the pleasant mountain-paths 
that run im every direction. Once the 
Landgraves of Thuringia resided here, 
and now it is occupied by the Grossher- 
zog, or Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
The ravages of time upon the old struc- 
ture might have been more visible had 
not careful human hands been constantly 
busy in keeping it in good condition. 
But by degrees it became very much 
changed in appearance from what it was 
in the days of the old Landgraves. The 
modern repairs did not harmonize with 
the majestic style of the middle ages, 
and consequently the architectural orna- 
mentation of those days was obliterated 
by the plaster and whitewash of later 
times. But the present Grand Duke, 
Karl Alexander, has restored the original 
style and beauty of the castle according 
toa plan of H. Von Ritgen, Chief of 
the Commissioners for Public Buildings, 


and at a cost of more than two hundred 
thousand dollars. So that now the an- 
cient structure compares favorably with 
the most beautiful architectural monu- 
ments of the middle ages. 

The Wartburg has been recorded in 
history and commemorated in song. 
Here the most distinguished of the Ger- 
man minstrel-poets assembled in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century to test 
their skill. A splendid fresco, painted 
by Moritz von Schwind, on the wall of 
the room in which the contest took place 
commemorates the event. In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century it was the 
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asylum of Martin Luther, to which he 
was conveyed on his return from the 
Diet of Worms by order of his firm 
friend, the Elector Frederick of Saxony. 
The disguise he wore as “ Junger Georg,” 
a pretended young nobleman, has been 
carefully preserved. Here he remained 
ten months and busied himself in trans- 
lating the Word of God, and in fighting 
with his pen the great battle of Faith. 

In the chapel of the Wartburg, which 
was built in 1319, there are only four re- 
ligious services each year. One of them 
is the Reformationsfest, held on the 31st 
of October, in memory of the nailing of 
the ninety-five propositions to the door 
of the Schlosskirche in Wittenberg, on 
that day, in 1517. The courageous Re- 
former then appealed from the Pope to 
the people and the war of argument be- 
gan for freedom of conscience and the 
right of private interpretation. No- 
where eal such an event be more ap- 
propriately celebrated than where Luther 
translated the Bible and forged some of 
the strongest and sharpest weapons of 
this warfare. So we remained in Eisen- 
ach several days longer than we first in- 
tended in order to be present at the fes- 
tival. The day was somewhat rainy and 
we had to encounter a strong wind as we 
ascended the mountain; but every seat 
in the small chapel was occupied and 
some were compelled to stand. The, 
Grand Duke and family, consisting of 
his wife, son, and two daughters, were 
present, having delayed their departure 
to their winter residence in Weimar for 
the pur On our way through the 
arched court-yard we saw the trunks al- 
ready packed, and as we passed the 
bright little garden that nestles within 
the castle walls, the youngest princess 
was walking rapidly to and fro in the 
fresh bracing air, for the sake of health- 
ful exercise ; a good old German custom 
which might be imitated everywhere 
with advantage. The dress and manners 
of the different members of the family 
are quite unpretending. They look and 
act like sensible, cultivated people, who 
do not think that rank is a greater and 
nobler thing than the true manhood to 
which any one may aspire. 

We found the apa a perfect gem in 
its way. The heavily arched ceiling is 
appropriately frescoed and all the ar- 
rangements are very much as they were 
three hundred years ago. Two of the 
original seats still remain. Around the 
white stone floor that occupies the centre 
of the room was a single breadth of 
handsome carpeting, and the square 
space that was left was decorated with 
sprigs of the fir tree, placed at regular 
distances from each other, with a red or 

ellow rose on each, so that it looked 
ike the richest tapestry. After the open- 
ing of the service with the singing of a 
hymn and the reading of one of the 
Psalms, a hundred boys from the Luther- 
school sang in an adjoining room, and 
the seemingly distant music was wonder- 
fully sweet and impressive. Prayer fol- 
lowed, and then the singing of Luther’s 
grand old hymn, which y Ss cheered 
thousands upon thousands of believers 
in their spiritual conflicts : 


“Kine feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
A tower of strength is the Lord our God. 


The preacher stood in the very pulpit 
from which the voice of Luther was 
heard in 1521. The sermon, based upon 
the words, “ We wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiri- 
tual wickedness in high places,” was 
by no means extraordinary. But the 
grand historic memories that crowded 
the mind imparted intense interest to 
the occasion. It may be that the most 
able discourse would have seemed less 
appropriate than the simple words we 
heard. As it was, our impressions were 
due to the occasion itself, and this was 
sufficiently eloquent to stir the deepest 
feelings of the heart. It appeared al- 
most as if we had suddenly bridged the 
three centuries and were in the very 
presence of the great reformer. The 
echo of his words seemed still to linger 
within the old walls. We thought of 
his work, and how God had watched 
over the seed here planted and how it 
had grown into the enlightenment and 
activity and religious freedom of our own 
day; how its roots are now sapping the 
errors that have managed to live so long, 
and how the rescued Bible, never to be 
hidden again in cloister or vatican, is 
fast lighting the pathway of all nations, 





From the chapel we went to Luther's 





room and there saw the table on which 
he wrote; the that supported 
his bed; the very stove that warmed his 
room ; the <= on which *y a the 
immense vertebra, apparently of some 
mastodon, that he ened as a footstool ; 
some books and a paper-weight on the 
table; a small bookcase fastened to the 
wall, and on either side framed auto- 
graph letters in Latin and German, and 
above the door the disguise he wore as 
“ Junger Georg.” The reputed mark of 
the inkstand, said to have been thrown 
at an apparition of the evil one, is still 
visible. But whether the inkstand was 
ever thrown is extremely doubtful ; not 
because Luther would not have been 
likely to hurl the first missile that came 
to hand, had such an ugly vision ap- 
peared to him in his dreams, but because 
the ink-spot proves to be a piece of dark 
colored basalt that juts out of the wall, 
and that found its way there when the 
castle was built. Fortunately this in- 
genious myth can be spared, for enough 
remains that is real and tangible to re- 
mind one of the battle that was here 
fought, and of the bold champion for 
the truth who was as unintimidated be- 
fore the Diet in Worms as he was in the 
seclusion of his eyrie on the rock. 


On our return from the castle we 

pens the spring from which Luther, 
oubtless, frequently drank, and which 

is protected from common use by mas- 
sive masonry and a strong door con- 
stantly locked. Those alone who oc- 
cupy the castle have access to the water. 
We also passed a young tree which bears 
the name of the Friedensciche the “Oak 
of Peace,” and which was planted at the 
close of the late war with appropriate 
ceremonies, during which “ Eine feste 
Burg,” was sung s the assembled mul- 
titude. 

I have not space to attempt even the 
rudest pen sketch of the landscape that 
meets the eye as you descend the moun- 
tain. The broad footpath is for the most 
part thickly wooded on either side, but 
now and then you emerge from the dense 
foliage, and wonder at the pleasing com- 
binations ‘of hill, valley and rock. Many 
of the trees had put on their autumn 
dress, which, though less brilliant than 
with us, harmonized beautifully, in its 
more sober coloring, with the deep, dark 
green of the fir-tree, which is here the 
special favorite, because it is the tree 
chosen for the Christmas festival, and 
bears the gifts which at that season are 
interchanged in every German home. As 
we looked at the mellow tints of the 
faded foliage, a friend at my side re- 
marked, ‘‘ The very leaves are loyal here 
—they are all Bismarck brown.” 


In the valley below are two celebrated 
ravines, which look as though the 
might have been cut out of the solid 
rock. One of them is so narrow that at 
some points it is not easy for persons to 
pass each other. A cool, purling stream 
flows through it, and over this a plank 
walk has been laid, so that the stream 
glides on beneath your feet. The other, 
called the Landyrafenschluchi, is wider, 
and even more beautiful. Its lofty sides 
are in some places thickly covered with 
ferns, that hang down gracefully from 
between the layers of rock where they 
have taken root and far above the trees 
spread their branches, forming here and 
there a complete canopy overheard. 


The Germans are fond of nature, and 
everything has been done here that art 
and money could do to encourage and 
gratify this taste. The carriage roads 
and footpaths are perfect, and lead over 
hills, and through ravines, and along 
valleys that form ther an extensive 
and richly varied park to which all may 
freely resort. Small ies consisting of 
one family or more, frequently eat their 
breakfast in the woods, On the tenth 
day before Whitsunday business is sus- 
pended, and the inhabitants of Eisenach 
and the neighborhood havea grand pic-nic, 
made up of as many parties as choose to 
combine, Several friends or families agree 
as to what each shall furnish, and when 
the young leaves of early spring are just 
beginning to peep out, they spread their 
meal under the fir trees, and spend the 
day very much as we do when on a bright 
summer morning we take the children of 
the Sabbath-school into the shady groves, 
and let them play to their heart’s con- 
tent, 

We could linger long, without weari- 
ness, among these pleasant scenes; and 
we wonder now that travelers ever make 
the tour of Europe without visiting the 
Wartburg and its surroundings, 





SCRIPTURAL TEXTS AND RELI- 


GIOUS MOTTOES. 
E call attention to our illuminated 
Scripture Texts and Mottoes, 
Printed in Gold and Colors, and inter- 
twined with flowers, Autumn leaves, etc. 
They are Gems of Art, and will not fail 
to please all who send for them. No 1, 
six in a set, size 23x44, 35 cents per set. 
The same with tinted mats of thick card 
board, which makes a very neat frame 
for them, 70 cents per set. No. 2, six in 
a set, size 14 by 7, 25 cents perset. The 

same in mats 60 cents per set. 

Address, inclosing price, B. Alexander 
& Co., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 
Goods will be sent by mail free of charge. 
Sunday-schools furnished at cost, Please 
quote The Sunday-School Times, Phila- 
delphia. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 











Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘* “6 1,50 
Superintendents, ‘‘ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, “6 17.50 
Twenty ‘ « 30.00 
Thirty ee “ 37.50 
Pifty ad 6 50.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


GREAT SALE OF FINE OIL CHROMOs, 
DECALCOMANIA PICTURES, ETc. 





Four beautiful Fine Oil Chromos, 7x9, 
and one 9x12, sent for 50 cents, and six, 
size 9x12, and six 12x16, sent for $1.00; 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil and 
Gem Chromos, all designs, very fine, 
$2.00. They are Scriptural Scenes 
Landscapes, Sea Views, Hunting and 
Fishing Scenes, Birds, Animals, Rocky 
Mountain Scenes, Children, Fruit and 
Flower designs. They will not fail to 
please all who send for them. Our 
Chromos are fac simile reproductions of 
the choicest works of the Great Masters, 
and pronounced by Connoisseurs equal 
to the Original Oil Paintings. Three 
hundred Decalcomania Pictures sent for 
50 cents; large mixed, all kinds, $1.00, or, 
fifteen hundred for $3.00. A sample 
of Decaleomania Pictures, with full in- 
structions to transfer the same will ac- 
company each of the above orders if 
desired. 

Address, inclosing price in registered 
letter, or P. O. Order, and a three-cent 
stamp for return of Goods by mail, B. 
ALEXANDER & Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Decalcomania Pictures, 
Fine Oil Chromos, etc., 66 Fulton Street, 
New York. Agents and the Trade are 
making from $12 to $15 daily, selling our 
Goods. mts’ full outfit of 200 Fine 
Samples of Oil and Gem Chromos, vari- 
ous sizes and conigans sent on receipt of 


$5.00. Sunday-schools furnished at cost. 
Please state the name of the paper you 
saw this in. 














F YOU WANT tobe STRONG, HEALTHY 

and vigorous, take E. F, KUNKEL’s BITTER WINE 
oF [Ron. No language can convey an adequate idea 
of the immediate and almost miraculous change pro- 
duced by taking E. F. KUN KEL’s BITTER WINK OF 
IRON in the diseased, debilitated and shattered ner- 
vous system. Whether broken down by excess, weak 
by nature, or impaired by sickness, the relaxed and 
unstrung organization 1s restored to perfect health 
and vigor. Sold only in $i bottles. Office and Store, 
No. 29 North Ninth , Philadelpmia. Get the 
genuine. Only in $1 bottles, Sole by all druggists. 


259 TAPE WORM. 259 


Removed In a few hours. No fee asked until the 
entire worm, with head, is expelled. Medicine harm- 
less. being purely vegetable, Consultation free by Dr. 
BE. F. KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth St,, Philadel- 

Seat, Pin and Stomach Worms also re- 
moved. Aue ork Send for roe Go * a rl 
druggist andask for KUNKEL'S WORM SyRupP. Price, 
® per bottie, Sa 
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THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Cash Assets (July 1, 1875), $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income, - - $10,000,000 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 


Reserve,- - - - - - $4,000,000 


Average New Business during the 
past five years—annually— 


OM, 330,058 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


THE ASSETs are securely invested in 
Bond and Mortgage on Improved Real 
Estate, in Government Bonds, and in 
other strong and productive securities. 


THE Boarp OF DrREcTORS comprises 
fifty-two policy-holders and shareholders 
of the Society. 


THE Business is conducted upon the 
most approved methods—viz : 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED IN CASH, 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH, 
NO NOTES TAKEN OR PAID, 
NO UNREALIZABLE ASSETS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A, STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. HENRY M. ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D, MORGAN. BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G, LAMBERT. R. LENOX KENNEDY, 
HENRY A, HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY. 


JAMES LOW, WILLIAM T. BLODGETT. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. JAMES M. BEEBE. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS S. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H,. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

E. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM. WHITEWRIGAHT, JR. 
ALANSON TRASK. JOHN J. M'COOK. 
JOHN T, MOORE. E, JUDSON HAWLEY. 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PrEsIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 


No. 120 Broadway, New York. 
34-2e0w 








BELL FOUNDERS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 


‘ Troy, New York, 

Manutacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS a Speciality. 

aa Illustrated Catalogues sent free, 17-1-52 





BUCKEYE BELL 
Established 
Superior Bells of 
mounted with the best 
ings, for Churches, 






Warrante 1. 
Illustrated Catalogee sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincinnatd 





SCOURING AND CLEANING. 


ELLWOOD CARPET CLEANING 
W AND SCOURING COMPANY. 


Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
CARPETS Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y, (17-10-52 
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HE ATTENTION OF SUN- 

DAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 
is again called to one of the 
best Sunday-School Supply 
Depots in the United States. 





S. S. PASTORS, 

S. S. SUPERINTENDENTS, 
S. S. TEACHERS, 

S. S. SCHOLARS, 

S. S. SECRETARIES, 

S. S. LIBRARIANS, 

S. S. COMMITTEES, 


Can secure material to supply their 
wants at the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORE 


Winter Street, Boston. 





—HERE WILL BE FOUND— 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT AND WELL 
SELECTED STOCK OF 


S. §. TEACHERS’ B/BLES. 
S§. §. SCHOLARS’ BIBLES. 


S. S. LIBRARY BOOKS. 
S. S. RECORD BOOKS. 
§. § 


. SINGING BOOKS. 
S. 8. QUESTION BOOKS. 


S.S. BLACK BOARDS. 
S.S. WALL MAPS. 


S. S. COMMENTARIES. 
S. §. DICTIONARIES. 


8. 8. CONCORDANCES. 


And a great variety of Periodicals for Offi- 
cers, Teachers and Scholars. One of the 
specialties at this store is the large list of 
Helps on the International Series of Les- 
sons. Subscriptions are taken here for the 


Sunday-School World. 
Sunday-School Times. 
National 8. 8S. Teacher. 


International Lesson Monthly 
Illustrated Bible Studies. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


S. 8S. Teachers’ Journal. 
Baptist Teacher. 
Working Church. 
Blackboard Outlines. 
Berean Leaf Cluster. 





FOR THE SCHOLARS’ WANTS 
FORTY BINDS 
OF THE VARIOUS 


LESSON LEAVES, 


AND THE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CHILDREN'S PAPERS. 


For further information, special prices 
for Clubs, Catalogues of Books, Lists of 
Concert Exercises, etc., apply to 


EBEN SHUTE, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. | 











AGENTS 


WANTED! 


SALARY OR COMMISSION ! 








TEN MEN OF CHARAGT 




















AND ABILITY. 





PHYSICIANS, TEACHERS, OR SALBSMEN, 


BETWEEN 30 & 40 YEARS OF AGE, TO SELL 


DR. NAPHEY'S * PREVENTION AND GURE OF DISEASE,” 


AGENTS 


REPORT LARGE SALES, 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE FAMILY 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


AND TERMS. 





A I83 ©O 


TEN 


IVE Ei IN 


WHO UNDERSTAND THE ASSISTANT PLAN, 
To Hire, Train, and set Men at work. 
Address, giving Age, Experience and Salary Wanted, 


W. J. HOLLAND & C€O., 


Springfield, Mass., 


314 or Cilcage, Me. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





a 
AMESBURG (N.J.) INSTITUTE. A Christian 
home and school for boys; thorough and 
practical. Address M. Oakey, A.M., Priacipa, Sis 





50 bs QUARTER. No extras. Academy 
$47, to 12 miles from eatin 10In- 


structora. 8.¢ hortlidge( Harvard A.M.),Media,Pa. 





APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, FOR BOTH 

sexes, 21 miles west of Philadelphia, earnest 
teachers, able lecturers, trustees 
. ‘Friends. ” JOB. SHORTLIDGR AMY Cm 
ville, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Year opens Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. For admis- 

sion apply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 

Secretary, BRADFORD, Mass. 29-8 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
MATAWAN, N. J.. 


Presents Kens re attractions as a Home Boarding 
School for both sexes. Best of references for 
thoroughness in all departments. Twenty-nine 
miles from New York, on N. Y. & L. BR. R. 
Terms $300 a year. Fall Term begins September 
i. Liberal discount to Clergymen. For Cireu- 
ar, address 


31-4 CHAS. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This isa true College, fully chartered, organ- 
ized and equipped for the mest extensive, sub- 
stantial ahd accomplished education of young 
women. It combines the best advan of our 
larger cities in Art A, Music, with a healthful, 
happy home, free from the interruptions 

temptations of city life, and yet riage = loss 
of refined culture. For full information, address, 

Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President. 
4@ Next session opens soaabannies 8th. 30-7 











Blair Prestri Academy, 


BLAIRSTOWN, N, J., 


will be re-opened September 7th. Pupils will be 
prepared for college or for busipess. Advanced 
studies for both sexes. For information apply to 


34-4 a. D. Gregory, F Ph. D. Principal. 


WM. FRWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut &., Philad’s. 











JENNINGS SEMINARY! 


FOR BOTH SEXES, 
AURORA, - ILLINOIS. 
The Fall Term of the 18th Academie Year of this 

favorite Institution will open 
Tuesday, August 31, 1875. 
Some of the many superior advan are : 
1. The spacious stone building, beautiful 
sands, and in one of the finest cities in Northern 


mA A large and experienced Board of Instruc- 
os hcqnesney employed. 
lower than in many schools where 
te facil ties are not so 
pe or a oe is given in the following Courses 
° 








I, COMMON ENGLISH sscses.c.sccceseseessens COURSE 
IL CLASSIC, COURS 

Ill. COLLEGE PREPARATORY...........COURSE 
TV. SCIENTIBIC..........0....ccssecssseeee COURSE 
+ LATIN SCIENTIFIC COURSE 
VI. GERMAN SCIENTIF COURSE 
VIL. COMMERCIAL, COLLEGE OURSE 
VUIL MUBIGALL...............ccceeee OURSE 
IX. ORNAMENTAL.........c00.00-0 


RAPT Cie benched 0d : cones cou 
4@-To secure the most eligible rooms, early ap- 
plication should be made. 
For further information send for catalogue to 
the Principal. 
REV. C E. MANDEVILLE, A.M, Betustpes. 
— WM. L. HARRIS, D. D 
President Board of ‘Trustees. 


VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. = 17-10-52t. 


X. TELEGR 











RAILROADS. = 


ay XORK NG BR NCH AND THE 

Ne JERSEY SOUTHBRN RAILROAD. 

‘are ak Philadelphia oo New York only 
$2.25. Commencing y, June 28, 1875. 


ee 


(U r Fe 

P 50 4 og) New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and ail Way Stations. 

830 4.M. Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 

1.00 p.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 

Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whitin; , Barnegat and Tuckerton. 

Returnin; lean ew York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1.00 and 3 3 

= cars tnrotight to Sandy Hook on 8.30 a.m. 





hioket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 

Reduced rates for Special Ercurden Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 

Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 a.m. Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 p.m. 
WM. §. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 

Gen’) Manager, Gen’! Ticket Agent 





EVANGELICAL, 
UNSECTARIAN 
OUTSPOKEN. 


The oldest, the most influential, and by 
far the most widely circulated Sunday- 
school newspaper in the world is 


The Sanday-School ‘Times, 


No other Sunday-school periodical has su¢h 
a corps of correspondents as this, 
other can offer to Sunday-school workers 


None 


such varied and valuable aid in the pre- 
paration of their lessons, week by week, 
and in their other duties in and out of Sun- 
day-school. 

For more than sixteen years this has 
been the leading Sunday-school newspaper 
of the world. 
ing pace with the rapid progress of the 
Sunday-echool cause. Its columns supply 
the freshest and best material in the line of 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSONS, 


HINTS TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 


It is still in advance, keep- 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 


NOTES FOR PRIMARY-CLASS 
TEACHERS, 


SPECIMEN OPENING AND CLOS- 
ING EXERCISES, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS AND 
MUSIC, 


METHODS WITH THE LIBRARY, 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


TEACHERS’ INSTALLATION 
SERVICES, 


PLANS FOR THE TEACHERS’ 
MEETING, 


MODES OF BIBLE-STUDY, 
NORMAL NOTES, 


EXERCISES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONCERT, 


OUTLINES OF BIBLE-READINGS, 


CONVENTION AND INSTITUTE 
PROGRAMMES, 


COUNSELS TO PARENTS 
WORDS TO CHILDREN AT HOME, 


HELPS FOR THE CHILDREN'S 
PREACHER, 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
LANDS, 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
DEVOTIONAL READING, 
SERMONS, ESSAYS, anp ADDRESSES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE, 
CONVENTION REPORTS, 
NEWS OF REVIVAL WORK. 
Indeed the paper which gives the best help 
to all who would study or teach the Bible— 


whether as pastors, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, or as Christian parents, is 


The Sunday-School ‘Times. 


Published every Saturday at 82a year, 
in advance. (With large reductions to Clubs, 
as per published Terms.) 


ADDRESS, 


BIBLE- 


The Sunday-School Times, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ger a eee 
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INSUR ANCE. 





THE TRAVELE RS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn., has 
written 22,500 Life Policies, aud 380,000 General 
Accident Policies. It has paid upwards of Two 
MILLION DOLLARS in benefits to accident policy 
holders, It sells both 


LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Insurance, of the Best Quality on the Best Terms. 
It has cash assets of $4 500.000, and a surplus to 
policy holders of over $1.000,000, Its premiams 
are low, its contract definite, and its security 
equal to any other 

CoO. 


INSURANCE 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIN, Axss't See'y. 


#7 Apply to any Agent, or write to the © ompeny 
at Hartford, Connecticut. 3i- 





CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


or HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1876, we, 256,440.68 

SURPLUS, 1,292,543.41 

Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. 
Term insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aepectal feature in this company. Send for cir- 
culars and pamphlets issued py this com pany. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, 
8. H. Wuirts, Vice- Pres. and Treas. 
HALSKY STEVENS. Sec’y. 
Wm. L. Squire, Asst Sec y. L, W. MERCH, Actuary. 
34-13-6.0.W 


Pres. 


1825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
Ansorporated 18288. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presictens 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary, 17-7-52 


SURANCE COMPANY OF PHIILA- 
ELPHMIA.—Assets Accumulated, $4,875.568.84. 
The Penn is a purely MUTUAL COMPANY. Ali 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
— every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
their value. Endowment paioigs _ at 

life rates. ay’? WANTED. Appi 

H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice Paident, 
17-8-13e4w No. 921 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa, 


Tt PENN MUTUAL LIFE IN- 





SUMMER BOARDING. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On Pennsylvania Avenue, between Atlantic and 
Pacific Avenue. 

Good rooms, choice board, moderate charges. 

For terms address. 


38 tf M. R. CHANDLEE. 





CONFECTIONERY. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


9123 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 
- eet ee 
3936 Locust St. 3936 


HERBERT UM, MORSE, 


Ice Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SpeciaLty in serving aLl Sunday- 
achool Parties, Festivals. and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICHS. 


H. M. MORSE. [17-L5- 26teow 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Mrs.W.H.Helweg. ] Established 1854. [P. Kessel. 
HELWEG & CO., 


FINE BOOTS and SHOES, 


No. 614 ARCH ST., PHILA. 

Gents’ and Pov Boois, Shoes and Gaiters always pn 
hand and made t order. Repairing protept y 
— to, yaw from abroad always 

receive special attention, 17-8-l3e0w 








BEY Fopesgasreys. 


EE 


XEND YOUR ORDER 


FOR 
DO NOT 


Make a Mistake. 


When selecting a 
Music Br ok for your 
Singing Class or Mu- 
sical Convention, re- 
member that 


Vineyard 
Of Song 


has been declared by 


The selections for 
yond” question are, be- 








Teachers and mate 

the Best Work extant arenante | > _i. 

for Singing Classes 

and Musical Conven- Fiovea ‘at to be Ege 

tions, for use at 
. —_— Ralsvamiiees and Mu- 
The Rudimental sical Institutes. 


or Blemeértary De- 
partment, is con- 
ceded to be unsur- 
passed ; it is concise 
and yet very thor- 
ough and complete. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
76 East Ninth St., New York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 
34-4e0w 


UST | PUBLISHED !/ 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


F. Hurst, D.D. agp Maps. 
Flexible cloth. 12mo. & cen’ 


This work is uniform with the pat author's 
“Outline of Bible History,” which appeared 
about two dy ago. The new volume combines 
the general features of the p work, and 
belongs to the “ Normal Outline 8 our 
Sunday-School Union. It contains a series of 
Historical Maps—all the general periods of Church 


history. These have Ait Sener 


Price, 75 ots. 
$7.60 per doz. copies. 
a@-Bent by mall, on 

oipt of Retail 


DNOS 10 IRAE 











By Rev. J 


fully. and are the first 
our Publishing House 
Maps, bp een 


various Protestan' ia. 

the societies tn 7 leading fea oly 
of the work departmen This 
has been given ~~ Ae and the religious na eccle- 
siastical statistics of the world, according to coun- 7 
tries and Churches, have been brought down -~ 


the present date. 
Sent post-free on receipt of price. 


Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
$05 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


THE NEWEST | "Ustc Boones. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
musre Books. “> | THE BEST! | < 


Song Monarch. The Best book for 
Singing- Bohs for which it is specially de- 
signed, and filled with cheerful glees and fe Songs 











for practice, by H. R. PaLMEB, py i. 

EMERSON. Price 75 Cts. 
Chorus Chotr. The Newest book of 

Choruses, Anthems, Motets, etc., Choirs — 


Societies. Highly’ recommended. reg oy 
by Dr, EBEN ‘1 OURJEE. $18 per 


THE FOLLOWING THREE BOOKS ARE IN PRESS, 
AND NEARLY READY. WAIT FOR THEM ! 





Higgh-School Choir. The Best New 
book for High-schools, successor to that uni- 
versal favorite, the“ Hous OF Stnorne.” which 
itr in’ 1 arrangement, and is y 
the same authors, L. O. a and W. 
TILDEN, rice $1.00. 

The Shinin RR wer, A New Sab- 
bath-School Song of startlin, 4k. es om, 


Living Grp tone. 
music, hymns and tunes. 


Choice devotional 
* hl A oat 


ings, etc. Price 30 Cts, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., ose . DITSON & at 
Boston, (32 Tl Bedwas, X. 1 


WESTMINSTER | 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
PRICTS, <- “« 10 CENTS. 
I 
THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION have printed 
an edition of the Question Book of the last half 
of the year, which will be furnished at 10 cents 
er copy, in Boards. Please address 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1834 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E 
Cincinnati, 


TEMPLE HARP: 
ja very chicgscieption of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
[thee 
Character Notes by which any one can learn to 
sing in one-fourth the time, required by other 

e 


CRYSTAT. GEMS. 
A new music book for Sabbath-schools in the 
Seven-Character Notes being the most natural and 


stem yet discovered. It contains a rare 
area g new tunes, the most beautiful and 
: Fa sat Specimen pages of both 

Fe EL 


isLe '& PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
13) _ Nes. w2 & 104 Sansom St., ———— 


MORNING ‘HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A yaluable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPYON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


By wit ular author of “Summer in the Forest,’ 
Veranda 4 book for yonng people. $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Ptedepba : 1408 ee Street. 


New York. 
N. THISSELL. 


ONDAY-SCHOO 


LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
| Don’ t fail to include our Publications 
Le fthes t & WYMAN, 
744 Broadway, N. ¥ 





HE" TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 
and its claims upon The Christian Chure hb. 
By Rev. James Smith, of Scotland. This prize 
tomy for which 250 guineas were awarded, will 
be issued early in August in an octavo volume 
of 403 pages, for $2.50. By 
De LUTHRBOP « CO., 
3 BOSTON. 


<i ee 


Gospel Singer 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The pager) for Sabbath Schools. 
ST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 35 cts. 


Lee & Walker,’ *rritadeipnia.” 
IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


if you wish any 
Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 


or Requisites, 
to » Ate for a Catalogue to 
A PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
* <\. 21-71-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


| AGENTS WANTED “i2.%0s> 
and a magnificent N ew Be BOOK just from Press. 
Address, J.C. McCURDY & CO. y PE ie 


AGENTS V WANTED for the, Sates can 


ars snd our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL F PUBLISHING CO., Phila, Pa. 314 





“DENTAL. 





A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 






re uted ah hy a; solid gold fill- 
ee Cat, ork Rooms, 
4 Rd '262 6th Avenue. 


i7- 7g2xibeOw 


DR. TAYLOR’S 


CFD 1 brated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
to the enamel. WARBANTED. 
ww 
General Depot: °°°rntiean. ea 


4@-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.~@@ [17-13-52 








‘UNDERTAKERS. ~ 


A. COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP 


General Furnisping: Yak sky 


17-11-52 
a JAMES McKNIGHT, 
mole tena.” | Purishing Undertaker 
WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 RACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES we ca 

‘- e. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LADIES Will experience much less 
trouble with their sewing, if they 
use the Eureka Machine 


Twist. Try it once and be con- 
vinced. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 

he proven HOME 

Sewing Machine 

Foray ere g Clark & On Mas: ork 


ew ¥ 
A Chicago, I -; oF vor Bt Louis, Mo. 
MORE SITUATIONS for Bookkeepers and 
1 Tek graphers. Salary while learning. Send 
Stamp to Baek 











erat punaen aud Telegraphic Col- 





STEVENS & CO., 
Any book sent on receipt of price, 4-18 


lege, Sandusky, O 


32-4 


is atid Musical Societies in the Seven; 








DEAFNESS IMPROVED 


Y¥- USING | DR. DIMOCK’S SELF-RETAINING 
AURICLES. Circulars free. Drs. Dimock & 
WEDPHERILL, Buffalo, N. Y. 31-4 


] OUBLE YOUR TRADE!  Drugzgists, 
Grocers, and Dealers—Pure China and Japan 
Teas, in sealed packages, screw-top cans, boxes, or 
balf ehests—Growrrs’ prices. Send for circuiar. 
THe WELLS Tea Company, 201 Fulton &t., N. Y., 
P.O. Box 4560. 34-6 


\EAS. The choicestin the world. Importers’ 

prices. Largest Company in America. Staple 
article. » Pleases everybody. Trade continua iy 

increasing. Agents wanted everywhere. Best 

inducements. Don’t waste time. Send for creer 

to Ros’'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St, N. Y., P.O. Box 1287, 
27-7 








. aU RC H FU RNITURE, BFC. 


- ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturer of 


| Church and schon Paras 








New 
Style of Adjustable 
Superinten- Top. 
dent's A Great 
Desk. Favorite. 


SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, & 
No 26 Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 
Avenue cars pass within one block of the door. 

4a#@ Send stamp for Catalogue. [17-14-26e0w 


Catalogues, 350 Ilus., post-free, 15 cts, 
17- 16-5 


CHURCH ORGANS 


At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guarantee sd. Seud , Stamp for Catalogues. 


B. & &. G. ROOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


~ Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the 
Six Maqest and most complete in ee country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0W 











John Gibson—Plain, Dedorative & Fresco Painting 


J.& GH, GIBSON, Sis Staines, Modern ana 


y Antique Church Glass, &c. 
123 & 125 South Hleventh 8t., Phila, [17-13-52 


TO ADVERTISERS | | 


Whoever oh pena ae the Sunday- 
school workers. of this couatry, to tell 
them of Sunday-school helps and appli- 
ances, should use the columns of 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Whoever would send word into the 
choicest homes of every State and Terri- 
tory in the United States, to give infor- 
mation of any desirable article of manu- 
facture or trade, can best do so through 
the agency of 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Whoever would secure the services of 
young men or young women, to act as 
agents for the introduction of the best 
new inventions, or as canvassers for the 
sale of good publications throughout the 
country, can find no better means of com- 
munication with them than is offered in 


THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL TIMES. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


—_—_—:0:— 

Ordinary Advertisements: Per 
line (12 lines to an ae for each in- 
sertion, 25 Cis. 

Special Notices: “Per line 








(as above), r . 30 Cts. 
Reaging Matter: Per line 
(leaded), . 8&0 Cts. 


Discounts on the above rates as follows : 
On advertising, amounting within six 
months to $50, 10 per eent.; on $75, 15 
per cent. ; on $100. : 20 per cent. ; on $200, 
25 per cens.; on $300 and upwarda, 36 
per cent. An additional discount of 5 
per cent. on the second six months in a 
yearly contract. 

bay Copy for Advertisements must be on 
hand by Saturday of the week preceding 


their issue. 
ADDRESS, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEMES, 


G10 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 
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